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it .gives me genuine pleasure to introduce to the academic 

world die present work by G T ' Slmhg of the 
wsowr cf Phim.wph.. Sri Venksticswara "’G . . 

wdvw logic sod dopy has been 

de ■’ v d through the conflict among the differ;:. schools of 

loophy. This conflict might he between Vaidika and 
Advaidik » • ~ - Vaisesika and f f: or 

between ^he Vaidika schools themselves like 
Wyaya - Vwsesika Puma - M’imairisa and Vedanta. The conflict 
between the Vaidika schools is most evident in respect of the 
nature and number of Pramanas they have accepted Although 
the conflict has been traced in the early works of these >"• h.-r.w: 
it gets its impetus at the advent of LVVyotakww and Jayanta 
Ehaaa of V 7. ■ - - w V.V* -V-W-Trk: w c .T (ue : o 
greatest .p: mrw ■ of Purva- Mimarfisa and TV.w.V. and 
Madhusudhana Saraswaihi of Advaita Vedanta. 

In this ooo4 Or, {'. Tw.' ,Simha has ccncevn-wd Ms 
attention er: ,v and has made critical assessment of the 

presentation of thb ” < . or Furva - Mimanisa and 
'ww'dic. ' • - w .. ’ Nyaysi - Vaisesika on the other. 

He was ' “ io this task on three grounds. First, even the 
schools who cCcopieclA rkwv, V c, >„ 

of l-mov. ledge do not mean the same when they attempt at the 
definition of this Pramarn. " . ", Lite Nyaya - Vaisesika’s 

refutation of Awkypow: as an k~de per dent source of valid 
. ’ V ■ ia as much as in its view it is nothing but a case of 

kevala '' anumana or purely " . form of inference. 
Thirdly, Tie three distinct means of defending the W-wwA : 






:c. ‘ ; ‘w ■j l „‘0 iv, 

htir.-a - Mir.L^ris'i and Ac-vaita Vedanta consistent with their 
: iominancr.s o. die nature of the Pramana under 

consideration. 

i have :ic to say that Dy, G, 7 - Sin'ha 

fias devoted his time arid energy to this study, while working for 
b;s PhD. at Sn 7erfcow; yx. G:.l-orGy and has succeeded in 
making some advancement in the field of Indian Hclv rxolcu 

His study of the subject is highly tvocre cla’oi? i feel happy in 
commending his present work as a good to Indian 


S. V. ?;f 


M. .. ... • 

Professor and Cnilmnar., 
Board of Studies in ?/7H wf 
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'Tli.; present book is Site result of my rcseurdt vvo:.t \ • 
-1 '"9 ' . U'f'.'U and Cjrv",.:u u.'■■■'. Study of Views of 

Purva..ccUsc Adm..c ’-'e--..• u Nyaya -- 'miscsika 
systems’ vi~..Vk .> submitted for the awe < of the degree of 
P‘ ; of ~ • • _ u! the S •. > :> kateswara University in 3989. 

There is much difference os •* 1 •. among iiadian 
TVTor:..'cUow as to what the ultimate sources of human 
'•mewhedge a'C. For the Car .fUwho are radical -.r. UP Up , 
P'■■■■■: : i or ■' is the only valid source of wU!. dec 
and all valid 1 V. comes from •xr-.-.rAly:-. Buddhists and 
ihe Vaisesikas Isold the se ;or ''. and Annmanu or 

inference are me ultimate sources of valid ku;- VU,., Arm -ding, 
to 3:. \ i Yoga and Visistadvaiia Ur Saluki or Verbal 
leUrmny also should ‘ ,f • ,i . Hiuree of 

'cooUaU.; like pu.voU and inference. The " . ' ’ * includes 
Upamana and *trp under V fp-,_ and Ahhava under 
percepfer.. . f . are in favow of the view that there ace 
four ine 1 exrndeU sources of oa;me’-,, nc vw pika , 

itsfmvmc;-. verbal uUnm;.;. md comparUm. According to them, 

and pwcuUuuo’- mm-app-wjerVw: wopgUsU by the wUwm, 

of Mimiirrtsa and Vedanta may be included within these four 
and so need not be taken as uliimale or ' * * source of 

Anovdedg.. i'he Prabhukara school of Purva Mimamsa adds 
’ or oovumUl.;’ to the list of four pr.i/nan:u, admitted 
by Nyaya. The Bhatm school of Purva MPtpUw arx the A;!v Ft;.: 
school of Uctara Mimamra •_ ’-v the above five ntncu-u 
to the addifie-j nj ' ■ ’ ' or ' ' Acconhrn' 

to the Mimairtsa and Ad vat la Vedauu A-"., ‘ is - u 
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scu;v:e c; ' ' : » pves us a •;. _. ::f facts 

a-iiicn eiimo: be overwore - .. :it cannot be : ' ' by 

' ' 1,1 . to the Abvaiia Vedanta and 

Bhatta V. v i/ ' 'V is an Ad- re ; .. -p.,, :0 r 

ultiniale source of lire .V • o 


-t r * & tirique cause of seen 3 
'csiai'..-j la is not due to ‘ I'ren.: 


or any other sources of kreo-,- 


u-■ i.mwre.-irrerire ire fre ; s'. .dent if Indian 

.as res.. why different systems 

-■-Aec: different number of y re,re7re : It is - rel’- to inquire 
-icitier ice acceptance of tlie number qi - ' \ 1( a system 

rs based on its erh laCai wl ..'Onrei'cvien-ts or t. ' .ft >s of 
course possible to conireree any two or more systems curewine 
Auererc number ;fpw -.7 ;.and find out whether 

number of reuvre, pi,m is ccrcnnifting the fallacy 
! 15r system acrephug a lesser number of 

is the fallacy of 0. . w present 

work, I have chosen "ArJuipo.t;;' 1 or postulation for mv 
m»-cs.:gu:mn. Artliapaiti has been .rem a.s a ~ by the 
two schools of Purva ~ Mlmanisa and Advaita Vedanta. On the 
other hand, the Buddhists the Nyiya - Vaisesika aid die 

^O-r* f -e- <■ ^ , ? — 

'ipc ;i.use to accept. -- • - a distinct wav of 

knowing simply bccaus 

Jayanta 3 haua of X>ay; 

41 — v : ' *’ Romania Bhatta lead > tnc _ . camp. 

• : t 1 '" ■wr.c'ttionai Nyaya line in refect; ns 

>rs have also dealt 
a s aeiatiea comprehensive and 

'yayarnarya.i seems to 
• A-’c iiiipasscc an previous accour.cs. Jayanta has re . ; 

proved fee superiority cf the Nyaya eposition against that of the 


1 pi V ’OQ V < ! K P * h p y '■ '' ( 0 •'[ 


re,re. There eh his ored 


fSicHiatic treaimen: X 'yetti j- ly$ xp 






Iviimarasa. It is perhaps lor lire first time that a .'a....A conflict 
between the Nyava Mimamsa and Advaita 
A "Ay has been brought to the surface and resolved with 



prior to him has thought 

analysis of the pmbAm It 


follows that at the lime of A.wmA the main exjo:mnm of 
Anhapatti were the bbnmAwbm. Thus, Jayanta Skatr* NA to 
an.-lyse Ais problem against the views of ’.he Mimamsa: an J. wmw 
•' A oeA die schoolscfPurva Amm.Awi rwwiAbm 
that since- A A gw. •; ' is reducible to A Anna;. n is not an 
- -A •• An or a distinct way of bam La 


A he whole pmbAr of. ’ ' ;>i Indian pr. 

-" - AAnne’y revolves around mainly the two schools, of 
Purva Mimamsa and Advaita ‘•’ T ed-u'/m on the one hand and the 

_ t » 

Nyava - Vaisesika on ihe other, the central issue being whether 
' is an 1 Acmer.Jm; _ . . distinct from inference or 

it is . m _ which can be reduced to inference thereby losing 
its identity and distinctness as an h .Am; Av; ym an.. The 
present researcher coriiompmtes, to start with the elucidation of 
Am nature of • * . » .o' conceived by the two schools of 
Purva Miniamsa and Advailu vAdunta by whom it has been 
t . ‘ iiie dock . b, to procc 

into 'the wspwA n _ of these schools to vouch for its 

distinctness from Anumana or inference. Thirdly, it is orooo.se:: 
:o inquire into the validity of die Nyaya attempts with special 
reference to Jayanta Bhatta, to "educe it to Anumana :ira>-mn m 
This is the three-fold task which the present author has as his 
main 








:r '' 0: ~" - ■ ■ '■ wsf «>,we w'Tiv':iv : ’ uL'-ie ar: 

wo tt:e r.res.m w:;/. ; ;; wia oef hi far as possible 

. a w „sso..”- .wribrawd 

o: i-wr • . ■■ . -'.a,;.a cf liacse texts is ~ r-~ 

die . r .. Ijih the sworn errrccm ::r seeds of the 

me iiaaiyas and me ■>a‘-iiKii> tnaieafed tneir oicrmr 
- -'err, of concr-ree and possiWc criticism 

- n/onis oner a pirt^rr 01 ± _ „ rvsLnn 

e : —k - wo'rs of cf:""; a: s\stems consulted here am 
niantiais which contain the ri;f;retie:: :i .or. rer'irr: o£ 
_f !m been said in original texts if ch; sv.vems. 

it has not been oar aim to settle the chronc-iogicai 
'•••'' ::: ' Vc& ’ 'S-fjsi accepter views regarding the age of the 
-- a ' beeri 'I-followed. The works of modem scholars 
.. —-wm.., u--..a-..- '-re--'--’ - of the 
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- f {.wp . _ ‘ . ..v lo iry cCiYiCu icciciicr 

•■'•"d- i'i- ’ hr ---•’ ~r;r -C.'.stxd help and abiding interest 
/repdds. arm finalising this work, 

- -- 1 - 1 '• - ■, "■ !i - ■ r i\ iram,, ,'dd .7 a i rs a 

‘ v' • df- ' , ho cm ahems evinced keen 

'dcrest in , ■■■ . , a out imd e ^ do, mas work. am ^c-uniiv 
gnttcdal to my k-acbe- late Pro!'. idS. de'-'wr: Rawed Profane • 
k. . . ■■ daks cor a ant .j. a. 

and useful ■. ic r 

I ’•■we a debt of-m i; d to the great scholars Prof. Ramanuja 
Tautcharya, Viec-'dhwacd! i'e. :iSanskrit w '' . ’ 

University for . .dd ' difficult and intricate . trie • « 

! also express rny c v:h:_dc to the other faculty members 
1,1 f* "d h. and follow research sehodo's, for the help, 

'• '• h ■. a a tty w: . w ddg, the ' ' . ; 

d r.e by my'me <i d:. D. dh.n,.;;, h lecturer in Education. 

My siikvr: 'mala arc ah,,, dc ur :d .7 ' .dm. . . ieaurer 
. : > 7 r odvgc >or going through the m... . sr ryd 

td. gwinn od;y; d ■ ...... 

rdr t- 1 ,inks arc ,-uc. io my family ' Mr. S. Satish 
K.aan.c mJ ivd . r wamy, hwpadorr^olicc.C” • 

who have corns , dd cnan.mwd me to cowRey. the work. 



I am highly beholden to Sri Venkateswara Printing Press, 
Chitioor for . _ the printing of this books and doing a 

fine job in this regard. 

a thankful to Tirumala Tirupati Devasthanams for their 
financial assistance to publish this book. 
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T: .t: d;>CL’ssior;i' ur.(J co'nrcvcrsics :>:ho n:-.u<;c sn.j 
:v.;ru :5 ol ' Ankapani cover a wide range of v r;-. ■■ ■- 

a deliniec .. ■ is f "> in wrif:"g *jb;s bed:. The booic 

is 'ooro t; * In five ■ ' 

i; ' /V * 4 * 1 eda esc. coo ; »r ir o : ;s o. Yd Hoe;: oAo 'o* 

J - • r *-d-n ’’hh • _ ... " : h- ' 

0'n-ji:a). the thteiion nf vend T:: i .p, ; ,-0; y’J To on 

ofvc.'id '.Tnusc-j ; i ,Ti ‘ ' 

'O esse e h nui .: .: . ,T. T.e i -ive *■'.:;i:i _ v h\ 
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w nn'i‘} T V;; kc<\ me hure'-Jiyi— Ve;.. eh yn oi ' . as i, 
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(jX!ia!} f ’ *’ o' a * & a loacov of flu literal ,a. ' , r as wed 

:o Hie umcuor pnq\csn o' c " Li;o ii is ; ,j d 
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of opinion about the exact nature of Karana of valid knowledge. 
A Karana is generally conceived as a special cause in producing 
a particular effect. The criterion of Karana, however, is variously 
interpreted by different systems. The views of 
Nyaya-Vaisesikas, the Bauddha, the Jaina, the Mimamsa, the 
Samkhya-Yoga and the Advaita Vedanta are presented. 

The second chapter, "The Nature and Function of 
Arthapatti", is devoted to a critical discussion of the traditional 
issue of the nature and scope of our knowledge claims by means 
of Arthapatti or postulation. The three views on the nature of 
Arthapatti are considered as they stand. These are: 1) Bhatta’s 
view that Arthapatti is a means of resolving a conflict; 2) 
Prabhakara’s view that Arthapatti involves an element of doubt; 
and 3) Advaita Vedanta interpretation that Arthapatti is an 
explanation of an otherwise inexplicable fact. 
Kumarila and Prabhakara or Purva Mimamsa, though both depend 
on Sahara Bhasya regarding Arthapatti, interpreted the 
pramana in their own distinct ways. Arthapatti is a valid and 
independent source of knowledge for both the schools. But 
Prabhakara’s view of Arthapatti is just the reverse of 
Kumarila’s. Sincere attempt has been made to understand these 
contrasting views of Arthapatti and to highlight the salient features 
cjf Kumarila’s and Prabhakara’s interpretations of 
Sahara Bhasya in respect of Arthapatti. The stand point of Advaita 
Vedanta which advocates Arthapatti as an independent source of 
cognition, may be said to differ from Prabhakara and be in 
agreement with Kumarila in not recognizing ‘doubt’ as an element 
in this source of cognition. Even so, it understands presumption 
in a way different from that in which the Mimamsa understands 
it, although it may be that their separate understandings ultimately 
amount to one and the same thing. The Advaita Vedantist view 
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of presumption differs from that of the Mimamsa in making no 
mention of such a thing as the conflict between two known facts 
and consequently, being unconcerned with the idea of the resolution 
of the conflict of this description. In the view of the Advaita 
Vedanta, there is only one fact which is said to be well known 
namely, that something presents itself to be inexplicable or stands 
unexplained and so is in need of explanation. This points to the 
function, the performance of which is the very essence 
Arthapatti. 

^ / 

The third chapter is "Nyaya - Vaisesika on Arthapatti " It 
is well known that the Nyaya-Vaisesika system which accepts 
only four pramanas does not regard Arthapatti as an independent 
pramana, although it does not cast any aspersions on the bonafides 
of Arthapatti as a valid source of cognition. All said and done, 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika stand point is that Arthapatti is a case of 
Anumana or inference. The whole burden of this chapter is the 
presentation of the different shades of this Nyaya stand point 
expressed in the course of the history of Nyaya-Vaisesika logic. 
The views of Gautama and Vatsyayana that Arthapatti is the 
same as anvaya-vyapti; Uddyotakara’s view that Arthapatti is a 
case of Samanyatodrasta inference; Jayanta Bhatta’s view that 
Arthapatti in any of its forms, is identical with inference and 
finally the view of the latter Nyaya-Vaisesika logicians that 
Arthapatti is indistinguishable from Anumana based on 
Kevala Vyatirekivydpti or purely negative concomitance, have all 
been explained in considerable depth and details. 

The fourth chapter is captioned "In Defence of Arthapatti 
as an Independent Pramana". In the face of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika onslaughts on the independent status of 
Arthapatti, it behoves on the propents of Arthapatti to extricate 
the pramana under consideration from these onslaughts and attain 
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for it an independent and irreducible character beyond all shadow 
of doubt and suspicion. In short the entire burden of the 
Mimamsa, Advaita Vedanta systems is to prove that Arthapatti 
is different from and other than Anumana. The present chapter 
is an effort in this regard. The contributions of 
Rumania, Prabhakaia and Advaita Vedanta have been dealt with 
in separate sections. 

In the fifth and the last chapter "A Critical Estimate", the 
views of the writer in favour of the Mimamsa-Advaita 
Vedanta conception of Arthapatti is an independent pramana have 
been attempted. 

At the end a comprehensive bibliography is appended. 



Chapter I 


KNOWLEDGE, VALID KNOWLEDGE AND SOURCE OF 
VALID KNOWLEDGE 

Man finds himself in the possession of certain convictions 
which, roughly speaking, he calls knowledge. Further, he finds 
that all his convictions are not of the same value, and that he 
has to distinguish them as true or false. The awareness of this 
distinction naturally leads him to inquire into the origin and validity 
of all knowledge. Such a study, which, in the words of Dr. Ward, 
is a systematic reflection concerning knowledge, and which takes 
knowledge itself as the object of science, is Epistemology. It will 
appear that while the acquirement of knowledge is common to 
all men, a systematic reflection about it has been the concern of 
a few. Even among philosophers, not all of them have been alive 
to the problem of knowledge as a distinct branch of study. Whereas 
in the history of European Philosophy, the beginnings of a 
systematic study of theory of knowledge may be traced to Locke’s 
enunciation of the enquiry in his ‘Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding’, 1 and a definite formation of it to Kant’s ‘ Critique 
of Pure Reason’, 2 in Indian Philosophy, the first systematic 
treatment of the means of knowledge (the Pramanas) is to be 
found in Gautama’s Nyaya-Sutras, which also deals with the 
objects of knowledge (Prameya). The Nyaya Philosophy is 
primarily concerned with the conditions of valid thought and the 
means of acquiring a true knowledge of objects. Nyaya as a science 
lays down the rules and methods which are essentially necessary 
for a clear and precise understanding of all the materials of our 
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knowledge as these are derived from observation and authority. 
With this end in view, the science of Nyaya deals with all the 
processes and methods that are involved, either directly or 
indirectly, in the right and consistent knowledge of reality. That 
this is so appears clearly from the common use of the word 
anviksi/d as a synonym for the Nyayasastra. The name 
Anviksiki means the science of the processes and methods of a 
reasoned and systematic knowledge of objects, supervening on 
a vague understanding of them on the basis of mere perception 
and uncritical testimony. In other words, it is the science of an 
analytic and reflective knowledge of objects in continuation of 
and as an advance on the unreflective general knowledge in which 
we are more receptive than critical. It is the mediated knowledge 
of the contents of faith, feeling and intuition. Accordingly, 
Nyaya (literal meaning; methodical study) may be described as 
tire science of the methods and conditions of valid thought and 
hue knowledge of objects. 

It should, however, be remarkedhere that the epistemological 
problem as to Are methods and conditions of valid knowledge is 
neither Are sole nor tire ultimate concern of the Nyaya Philosophy. 
Epistemology in the arena of Indian Philosophy is developed as 
» aid to metaphysics. It provides the method for the proper 
understanding of the metaphysical investigations regarding the 
nature of Are ultimate reality and the relation between the ultimate 
reality and Are empirical self as well as the objective world. Though, 
every system of Indian Philosophy devotes a considerable part 
of discussion to the epistemological and logical problems, yet 
Areir chief aim was to provide methodological explanarion for 
metaphysical investigations. Gautama, the first systematic 
exponent of Epistemology in Indian Philosophy, discusses the 
question whether it is possible to conceive the means of knowledge 
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independently of knowledge and the objects of knowledge. 3 He 
maintains that while the existence of the means of knowledge is 
proved by the fact that there is knowledge of objects, just as the 
existence of a (distant) drum is proved by the fact that there is 
sound produced out of it, 4 their validity is proved by the means 
of knowledge themselves. In this respect, he compares the means 
of knowledge to a lamp which illumines other things as well as 
itself. 5 

An examination of knowledge, which Epistemology 
undertakes, provides, however, a method of Metaphysical inquiry 
and criticism. The sages who expound different systems of 
Philosophy realised the nature of ultimate reality, through Yogic 
practices. They tried to convey their supernatural and mystic 
experiences through words of various agamas precisely and 
methodologically. Epistemology was sought as a method for 
correct understanding of the metaphysical experiences handed 
down to us; and-we find that, in the history of Philosophy, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, it has been used as such. This is 
most true of our own times, when all metaphysical problems are 
attacked through an analysis of knowledge; and again, all 
Philosophical criticism is usually based upon Epistemological 
ground. The same conception is implied in the term ‘ pramana' 
in Indian Philosophy which signifies both means of knowledge 
and means of proof. The beginnings of the analysis of knowledge 
and means of proof for the beliefs which they had come to hold, 
for their own satisfaction, but still more, for producing conviction 
in others. This is evident from the fact that systematic logic in 
India took its rise from such rales and forms of debating as are 
found in some of the works of the early period. Hence, to regard 
Epistemology as a mere formal analysis of knowledge is not only 
futile but also untrue to facts. 
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Considered from this point of view, Epistemology can be 
exactly distinguished from Logic only in so far as the latter is 
treated in its purely formal aspect; otherwise, it is substantially 
the same. Unlike in Western Philosophy, Logic could not develop 
as a branch of study independent of metaphysical colouring in 
the arena of Indian Philosophy. The study of Epistemological 
and logical problems of Indian Philosophy under the heading 
Nyaya which aims at discussing the process of knowing and 
argumentation cannot be called ‘logic’ in the strict sense of the 
term. Logic in the west is understood as formal form of 
argumentation but Indian Philosophy does not demarcate formal 
form informal argumentation and consequently does not 
differentiate logic from means of knowledge. Moreover, the scope 
of Nyaya is wider than that of logic. While the former deals with 
all the means of knowledge with a metaphysical colouring, the 
latter is primarily concerned with inferential problems. Thus, 
Nyaya’ is the study of the means of knowing and the means of 

testin S *** knowledge and does not restrict its scope only to 
formal logic. 

In order to discuss the validity of the various means of 
knowledge, Epistemology has to depend upon an analysis of the 
mental processes leading to them, and hence, it is intimately 
connected with Psychology. It was because of this close connection 
between the two studies that in the earlier works of Indian 
Philosophy an enquiry into the nature of the Pramanas is of a 
mixed nature; that is to say, the distinction between the 
Psychological and Epistemological aspects of the inquiry is not 


Before we undertake the problems of ArthhpatU or 
presumption for a detailed and systematic consideration, it is very 
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necessary to survey in brief, the conceptions of different schools 
of Indian Philosophy regarding the nature of knowledge 
( Jharta ), the criterion of valid knowledge {Premia) and the means 
of valid knowledge {Pramana}, The problem of knowledge 
{Jnana) has long engaged the attention of thinkers all over the 
world. What is the nature of knowledge? What are the means of 
acquiring it? What is the criterion of the truth of knowledge? 
Briefly, these are some of the issues which comprise the subject 
matter of the epistemological inquiries that lead to the formulation 
of a theory of knowledge. Even a general survey of the views 
of different scholars in Western Philosophy regarding these issues 
shows that there are two groups of epistemologists, viz., the sceptic 
and the dogmatic. According to the former the problem of 
knowledge does not have any solution but the dogmatists believe 
that it is capable of being solved. In Indian Philosophy, though 
different systems have adopted divergent attitude towards these 
issues, yet even the materialist Carvakas attempt to analyse 
knowledge and its means in their own way and thus obviously 
one of the views is that the problem of knowledge is not beyond 
solution. Therefore, it is clear that scepticism in this regard has 
not clouded any school of Indian Philosophy. 

A. THE NATURE OF KNOWLEDGE (Jnana) 

As regards the nature of cognition there is a sharp difference 
of opinion among different systems of Indian Philosophy. Some 
systems hold that cognition is self-luminous {Svaprakasa), while 
the others assume that it can be revealed only by some other means 
of cognition. 

Self-luminosity of cognition means that a piece of cognition 
is cognised by itself. It does not require any other cognition for 
its own illumination. 6 It illumines itself and its object 
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simultaneously. When a man has the cognition of something blue 
(nila) he has at the same time the awareness of the cognition of 
something blue ( nilct-dhi). This awareness is caused by cognition 

r 

itself. But the term non-self - luminosity (paraprakasatva) means 
that a piece of cognition is cognied by some other means of 
cognition i.e. by perception or by inference. 7 

The self-luminosity of cognition is accepted by the Buddhists, 
the Prabhakara Mimamisakas, the Advaita Vedantins and the 
Jainas. Cognition (buddhi or mahat) being unconscious, is 
realised by purusa, according to the Samkhyas. It is perceptible 
through amcvyavasaya (apperception), as held by the 
Nyaya-Vaisesikas. But it is merely inferrable through Jhataia 
(cognisedness) as accepted by Kamalasaila. It is to be noted in 
this connection that each school of Indian Philosophy has 
recognised the ideas regarding nature of cognition in accordance 
with its views on either realism or idealism. 

The Samkhyas maintain that the cognition, being evolved 
from prakrti, is of material nature. As such cognition is unconscious 

* O 

by itself and is illumined by purusa, which alone is 
self-conscious. 10 

The Nyaya-Vaisesikas put forward the theory of 
amcvyavasaya (apperception). When the external sense-organ 
comes into contact with an object, there arises the apprehension 
(Vyavasaya) of the object This apprehension is not self-luminous. 
Its awareness arises by the apperception ( anuvyavasaya ) through 
the medium of internal sense-organ or the mind ( manas ) which 
takes tire first apprehension as its object. 11 Thus according to the 
Nyaya-Vaisesikas, cognition is not self-luminous, but is 
apprehensible only through another piece of cognition, which is 
called anuvya-vasaya (apperception). 
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Kumarila expounds a different view. He, showing him-self 
a greater realist than the Nyaya — Vaisesikas, goes a step further, 
in order to show die pre-dominance of external objects, asserts 
that cognition cannot be cognised perceptually, but is merely 
inferred through its effect He contends that "It cannot apprehend 
itself while it is busy in apprehending an objecL Though it is of 
illuminating nature, yet it depends upon ‘something else’ for its 
own manifestation. Just as the visual organ can manifest colour, 
but cannot manifest itself, so a cognition can manifest an object, 
but not itself. Its power of illumination is exhausted in manifesting 
an external object". 12 Then the question arises, what is that 
‘something else’ (any at) which illumines the cognition? That thing 
is ‘manifestedness’ or ‘cognisedness’ (prakatata or Jhataia), 
which, after the manifestation of the object, is produced in that 
object as its new property. The process is like this: "When an 
object comes in contact with the sense, the knowledge of that 
object is produced in the soul. That knowledge being formless ! 
and not self-luminous, cannot be directly perceived, but be 
produced a new quality called ‘manifestedness’ in the object. It 
is from this quality that the knowledge is inferred". 13 In this 
connection, we may refer to one sarcastic remark of Jayanta 
Bhatta against theynafora theory of Kumarila. He says "fearing 
whom, also have these Vedic-scholars (Srotriyah) developed such 
a defeatist mentality." 14 

Against this strong realistic attitude of 
Kumarila, Prabhakara, under the influence of Buddhism, takes a 
l bold step and expounds his famous theory of triputi-samivit, 
according to which samivit (consciousness) being of self-luminous 
character, cognises the three factors simultaneously - (i) it cognises 
the object, (ii) it cognises itself and (iii) it also cognises the 
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knower (the soul) and hence his theory is called 

• . . . -15 

tnputi-samivit or tripartite perception. 

The Buddhists are unanimous on this point, whether they 
are the Vaibhasikas, the Sautrantikas or the Idealists, that cognition 
is self-luminous (Svaprakasa). Even in one early work like the 
Milinda-panh o, explaining prajria to the king Nagasena says, 
"Self-luminosity is also a character of prajria' 'A 6 The Buddhists 
are so certain about the self-luminosity of cognition that they 
assert: "If cognition does not cognise itself, the cognition of the 

17 / ~ — 

object is not possible”. In the Sloka-Varthika, Kumarila 
explained the same view of die Buddhists thus : "And so long 
as the illumination in the form of cognition 
(fnaria Khya prakasa) is not comprehended, even the object will 
not be apprehended, because its apprehension depends upon the 
cognition, just as the illumination of a jar depends upon the 
illumination of the lamp". Explaining the same,he further asserts 
"Even if the objects have been produced, their apprehension, some 
times, does not occur either due to the absence of luminosity (as 
in case of peak darkness) or due to the presence of some impediment 
(like the obstruction of a wall); while in the case of cognition, 
there is no impediment (in its illumination) at the time of its 
origination, nor is it as a non-luminous nature, on account of 
which it may not be apprehended (i.e. it is self-luminous and 

IQ 

hence it is always apprehensible)”. It is further added, "cognition 
is always produced before the apprehension of the object and its 
consciousness ( Samivedanam ) must also occur at the same time 
(i.e. at the time of its origination), because if it is not cognised 
at the same time, it cannot be cognised afterwards. 20 

It is thus evident, from die above account that according to 
the Buddhists cognition is of self-luminous nature. It originates 
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before the apprehension of the object and is cognised at the same 
time. 

The Buddhists are totally against the theory of 
non-self-luminosity" (par—prakasatva) of cognition, maintained 
by the realists, specially by the Nyaya—Vaisesikas and the Bhatta 
Mimamsakas. The Buddhists, as presented by Kumarila refute to 
opponents’ theories of anuvyavasaya (apperception) and 
jnatata (cognisedness). Thus : "Cognition does not require the 
origination of another cognition, contrary to this if it is held that 
the cognition of previews cognition depends upon the latter one, 
then there would occur regressus ad irfinitwn" 21 At another place 
Kumarila explains the Buddhists view further. He says that when 
one cognition is cognised by another cognition, then there would 
be regressus ad infinitum. But having found that recollection 
(Smrti)} occurs about two things - i.e. about the object as well 

as its cognition, it is assumed that all is apprehended (at one and 
the same time). Thus in case of apprehending all by one cognition 
only (it can be concluded that) every thing is possible by that 
alone (and no other cognition is required )". 22 

What the Buddhist really means to say is: When a person, 
after apprehending an object, say jar, recollects it afterwards, 
there arises in his mind the recollection of the jar as well as the 
cognition of the jar. These two-formed recollection of a cognition 
(dvi-rupa-smrtih) shows that at the time of the apprehension of 
the jar, the person had cognised its cognition too, which proVes 
the self-luminous nature of cognition . 23 This idea, mentioned in 
the Slokararthika, fully corroborates with a verse of 
Pramanasamuccaya of Dinnaga . 24 Later on the same idea of 
two-formed recollection (dvi-rupasmrtih) is conveyed by 
Dharmakirti . 25 Santaraksita 26 and Kamalasila 27 in their respective 
treatises . 28 
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B. PRAMA OR VALID KNOWLEDGE 

In the course of Philosophical investigations, we find 

ourselves in the possession of certain convictions regarding reality 

and methods of acquiring it. The awareness of the distinction 

between true and false knowledge naturally leads us to verify 

the validity of this conviction through various methods which 

may legitimately be termed as pramanas. Vatsyayana, the author 

of NyayaBhasya defines Nyaya as examination of an object 
* “29 - 

through the pramanas. The basic aim of the pramanas is to 

test the Validity of various convictions. But, the convictions which 

stand the test of validity are the prama which denotes hue or 

valid knowledge. Thus, prama in Indian Philosophy, has two-fold 

purposes of testing the validity of conviction and to give rise to 

new convictions of validity. 

Different systems of Indian Philosophy have expressed 
divergent opinions with regard to the nature of prama. Prof. D.M. 
Datta seems perfectly right in hiS observation that ” prama is 
generally defined as a cognition having fee two-fold characteristics 
of truth and novelty ( abadhitatva or yatharthattva and 
anadhigatatva), and that as regards fee first characteristic - truth - 
all schools of Indian Philosophy are unanimous". But on the 
second characteristic there is difference of opinion. It is, however, 
seen that even those who hold truth as an essential criterion of 
.knowledge differ among themselves regarding fee meaning of 
truth. 

Now let us see what valid knowledge means and what are 
the methods of arriving at it. As we have seen before, Gautama, 
Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara, Vacaspatimisra and Jayanta refer to 
knowledge through the terms ‘buddhi’, ‘upalabdhV or ‘ jnana \ 
irrespective of the validity or non-validity of a particular type of 
cognition. The later Naiyayikas, however, use the term 
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prama', for valid knowledge and ’ aprama’ for non-valid 
cognition. The terms ‘pramana’, pramiti, ‘prameya’, and 
‘pramanya’, were however, as current in the old Nyaya as in the 
later. So we may conclude that old Nayayikas used prama in the 
sense of valid knowledge. The later Mimamsa writers adopt these 
terms. But Kumarila and his Commentators are not known to 
have used them. They have used the terms 'pramana' and 
pramanya and apramanya'. to express the opposite notions. The 
latter two terms have been invariably taken in the same sense 
while the former two have been used rather indiscriminately. The 
term ‘ pramana ’ sometimes stands for a means of right knowledge 
whose result is termed ‘pramiti’ or ‘miti’ and ‘ pramanya’ that 
means the capacity of a means to generate a correct knowledge. 

The Nyaya definition of prama or valid knowledge is that 
it is a presentational cognition (anubhava), in which there is a 
characterisation, in thought, of the object as it is in reality 
(Yathartha), as well as a definite assurance of its being objectively 
valid (assamidigdha). Prama or valid knowledge also has been 
defined by the Nyaya as true presentational cognition 
(Yatharthathanubhava). If we analyse this conception of 
prama, we shah get three essential factors involved in all valid 
knowledge. Knowledge as a function implies a subject-object 
relation. In all knowledge, be it true or false or neither, we see 
that a subject or knower stands related to an object, in so far as 
the former has a cognition of the latter. When, however, we do 
not have any knowledge or cognition inview but only true or 
valid knowledge (prama), there must be another factor, namely, 
a method of knowledge (pramana). Hence, we see that the 
conception of prama. or valid knowledge implies three necessary 
factors, namely, the subject (pramata) the object (prameya) and 
the method of knowledge (pramana)? 1 
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The Vaisesikas consider certainty (lack of doubt), 
non-contradictoriness and definiteness as the marks of valid 
knowledge. Prasastpada divides knowledge into Vidya and 
AvidycP 2 which correspond to the prama (Valid knowledge) and 
Aprama (Non-valid knowledge) respectively. Sridhara defines 
Vidya as firm, uncontradicted and definite cognition . 33 Thus, the 
definition introduces definiteness (adhyavasaya), as a mark of 
valid knowledge. In this respect, he appears to be influenced by 
the Nyaya view. But if his view is accepted as a correct 
interpretation of the Bhasya of Prasastapada, it is practically 
identical with the Bhatta view of valid knowledge as a definite, 
true and new cognition. 

According to the Buddhists, the truth of knowledge consists 
in its practical value. They define Prama as the knowledge which 
reveals an object that is capable of successful volition , 34 or as 
the knowledge which makes us reach the object revealed by it . 35 
Kamalasila, however, further clarifies that the valid knowledge 
refers to a possible successful action, though not to the actual 
achievement of the object 36 In all these cases, it is common that 
the validity of knowledge depends upon the success in the practical 
activity. The Buddhists conception of truth is pragmatic, while 
the Bhatta conception is realistic. According to the Buddhists, a 
knowledge is true if it harmonises with volitional experience; 
truth does not consist in its harmony with the real nature of objects, 
because reality is dynamic, while knowledge represents it as static. 
Correspondence is a meaningless term for the Buddhists because 
objects of knowledge are changing from moment to moment, so 
that correspondence can never be established. 

The Buddhist definition is too wide because it applies to 
such cases of memory also that it possesses practical efficiency. 
It is too narrow because it does not apply to inferential cognition 
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of past and future objects, which lacks practical efficiency. If 
truth is equated with practical efficiency, the knowledge of such 

objects as one destroyed instantaneously after their birth e.g. 

37 

lightning, will always be false, because they cannot be attained. 

According to the Jaina logician, definiteness is the essential 
marie of valid knowledge. Vadidevasuri defines valid means of 
knowledge as a definite knowledge which reveals itself and the 
other objects. The characteristic of definiteness here, however, 
does not differ essentially from the view of the Naiyayikas because 
definiteness is further stated by Jaina logician themselves to be 
the determination of an object in the form in which it really 
exists. Siddhasena considers non-contradictoriness in place of 
definiteness as a mark of prama. 4G The definition of pramana 
offered by Akalanka 41 reveals that he considers 
non-contradictoriness and novelty as the mark of valid knowledge. 
Ratnaprabhacaiya explains ‘determinate cognition’ as that which 
determines as object in the form in which it really exists. 
Accordingly, absence of doubt and truth are recognised as the 
essential mark of valid knowledge, while newness is rejected and 
hence, memory is accepted as a form of valid knowledge. 

According to Kumarila "Valid knowledge is a firm or assured 
cognition of objects, which does not stand in need of confirmation 
by other cognitions ." 42 Unbeka says that the word druda excludes 
doubt from valid knowledge and ‘Na Visamvadamrcchati’ (which 
is not contradicted by other cognitions), which he reads in the 
place of l Napi Scmwadamrcchati'’ excludes error or illusion. 
Sucaritamistra comments that valid knowledge is not contradicted 
by a subsequent knowledge in the form ‘this is not so’ and that 
it contains some new information (VJjridna) about its subject 
Valid knowledge, therefore, is a certain, true and informative 
cognition of something. 
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Parthasarathi extracts from Sutra 1.1.5. of 
Purva Mhnamsa the definition of valid knowledge as an 
apprehension of previously unapprehended object, which is devoid 
of defects in its source and is not contradicted by subsequent 
experience. 43 Later on he defines valid knowledge as "a true 
cognition which relates to something previously uncognised." 44 
This definition is practically the same as the former except that 
in the former one the source from which discrepancy may creep 
in knowledge, viz. the defects of the sense-organs etc., is 
mentioned and the possibility of the falsification of a valid 
knowledge in future is precluded. Parthasarathi 45 mentions three 
distinctive features of valid knowledge, viz., (1) its objects are 
not remembered as having been previously known, (2) it conforms 
to the real nature or its object, and (3) there is a feeling of conviction 
regarding its conformity or agreement with the real object. Thus 
novelty, freedom from doubt and truth are the three essential 
marks of valid knowledge and if any one of these is absent in 
a knowledge, it ceases to be valid. 

A knowledge which does not add something to our present 
stock of information, cannot be valid. Validity consists in 
discovering new objects or new features of known objects for 
thought. Valid knowledge is an advance on what we already know. 
The Bhatta considers knowledge in its relation to our practical 
needs. There is no use in knowing what we already know. 
Knowledge cannot be separated from the practical value it has 
for us. The objects in our environment are always changing and 
the social conditions never continue in the same form. We have 
to make fresh adjustment to the changing circumstances, and for 
this purpose knowledge must reveal the changing aspects of things. 
The practical side of knowledge cannot be neglected when we 
consider its epistemological worth. Thus, according to the 
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Bhatta a valid knowledge is essentially useful and hence it must 
reveal something new. 

Here a theoretical difficulty arises : Should a continuous 
perception of something be treated as valid or not? We have 
such perceptions very frequently, and what the perception reveals 
in the subsequent moments does not appear to be different from 
what is revealed in the first moment. For instance, I have a flower 
on my table and look at it continuously for some seconds; but I 
do not find it different in latter seconds from what I find it in 
the first second. The cognitions other than that of the first second 
do not reveal anything new.. Should they then be invalid? The 
Bhatta answer is that newness marks everyone of these cognitions, 
because, though the object of all sdCh cognitions is identically 
the same, yet it is cognised as existing in different moments of 
time in each. The existence of the flower in a subsequent moment 
cannot be apprehended by its cognition in the preceding moment. 
If time-moments are symbolised by ti‘, t2, t3 etc. and the perceived 
object by 0, then the object of the first moment cognition is Oti, 
that of the second moment cognition is 0t2 and so on. Thus, each 
of the cognitions reveals a new thing, all are valid. 

It may be objected that though there is a difference among 
the successive moments of time, yet it cannot be cognised because 
it is too subtle. The answer is that such statements as T have 
been seeing this thing since morning till now"; ”1 saw the thing 
first in the preceding moment, and the like become unintelligible 
if the difference of time is not perceived. In these we have a 
direct consciousness of time. Time is not imperceptible as the 
i Vaisesikas hold. It is true that time has no shape, but perceptibility 
has nothing to do with shape. That of which we have a direct 
consciousness is perceptible. Therefore, continuous perception is 
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not excluded when valid knowledge is defined as the cognition 
of a previously unknown real objects. 46 

The Sankhya and Vedinta systems also define valid 
knowledge along the Bhatta line. They recognise novelty as a 
marie of valid knowledge and try to justify the novelty of successive 
cognitions in a continuous perception similarly. But unlike. the 
Bhatta they offer an alternative solution of the difficulty. They 
assert that the continuous perception of an object, for instance, 
a jar, is one cognition and not a series of successive cognitions, 
because the mental mode (antahkrcuia Vritti) that assumes the 
shape of the jar is one and lasts till another mode arises. Thus, 
the cognition is one and has one object throughout its duration. 
The numerical difference among cognitions should be based on 
that of their objects and not on the moments of time. If I perceive 
ajar continuously for five seconds, I do not have five cognitions 
but one. If I perceive ajar continuously for the first three seconds 
and then a flower for the next two seconds, I have two different- 
cognitions and not five. 


According to Sankhya valid knowledge is the mode of 
‘buddhi’ which apprehends an object, undoubted, real and not 
known before. The definition, like the Bhatta one recognises 
novelty, absence of doubt and truth as the essential marks of 
valid knowledge. Both the Sinkhya the Bhatta are realists. But 
there is one important difference between the two. According to 
the Sankhya ‘buddhi’ or cognition assumes the form of the object. 

the truth of a cognition consists in its being a faithful copy 
of the object Valid knowledge has correspondence to its object 
m the sense in which a true copy has it to its original. But the 
hatta is opposed to the copy-theoiy of knowledge. According 
to him cognition is foimless. Knowledge reveals objects, but it 
A^not assume any form. Knowledge is judgmental. It arises 
in the fonn of such judgments as ‘this is a jar’, ‘this is blue’ 
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etc., but not in the form of pictures. When I see a rose, I judge 
it to be a rose, and my seeing is true because the rose is actually 
there, not because I have a picture in my mind which faithfully 
copies the rose. 

The Advaita Vedanta definition of validity has more points 
of disagreement. Dharmaiijadhvarindra gives two alternative 
definitions, viz., "Valid knowledge is that knowledge which 
apprehends an object that is not already known and which 
apprehends an object that is not already known which is not 
contradicted" and "Valid knowledge is an uncontradicted 
knowledge". 48 The first definition excludes memory from valid 
knowledge, while the second includes it. Thus the Vedantin is 
not necessarily opposed to memory and he does not mention 
certitude as an essential mark of valid knowledge. However, both 
Vedantin and the Bhatta mention ‘abcidhitatva’ or 
non-contradiction as a mark of validity. There is a more 
outstanding difference between the two ip that the Vedantin 
distinguishes between relative and absolute truth, while for the 
Bhatta all truth is absolute and all that is not absolutely true is 
false. Darmarajadhvarindra says "the term ‘not contradicted’ 
(abadhita) means ‘not contradicted during the transmigratory 
state". All empirical cognitions according to the Vedantin, are 
true only so long as the ultimate truth, the identity of all existence, 
is not realised. Even the illusory cognition and dream cognition 
are tme so long as they last. But the Bhatta is definitely opposed 
to the truth of illusions and dreams and to the falsehood of empirical 
cognitions. 50 

Salikanatha, a commentator of Prabhakara, criticises the 
Bhatta definition of valid knowledge as follows: 

In a continuous perception the successive cognitions 
apprehend the same object; so all the cognitions except the first 
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cease to be valid. Kumarila says that they are valid as they 
apprehend different moments of time. But the difference between 
two successive moments of time cannot be apprehended, because 
it is too subtle. Thus the Bhatta definition is too narrow. Again, the 
word ‘drdha’ in that definition is useless. This word is interested 
with a view to exclude doubt from valid knowledge; but doubt is 
already excluded when valid knowledge is said to be an 
apprehension of the previously unapprehended. Doubt is not one 
cognition. When some tall object is cognised indefinitely as ‘ a man 
or a post’, the tallness is perceived which revives the memories of 
‘man’ and ‘post’ in the mind, and the perceiver doubts whether the 
tallness belongs to a man or a post. Here the element of perception 
is valid and the element of recollection is invalid, because it is the 
apprehension of the apprehended. Therefore, Bhatta definition is 
redundant. It is redundant in.one more respect. The word 
‘avisamvadi’ (unerring) is absolutely unnecessary, because all 
knowledge which is not memory, is true. Even illusions are true so. 
far as they are of the nature of experience (anubhuthi) while the 
element of memory in them is false. 51 

Prabhakara’s definition of valid knowledge is the same as that 
of later Nyaya except that he does not feel the necessity of including 
the term ‘yatharthatva’ in the definition. Silikanatha gives the 
following definition of valid knowledge; 

"Valid knowledge is experience, and it is something different 
from memory which is the name of that cognition which arises 
solely from the impression left by some previous experience". In a 
continuous perception the later cognitions arising from sense object 
inter course, like the first cognition, are different from memory, and 
hence they are valid. Recognition too is valid, because it is not 
produced solely from impression. It is an experience aided by 
impression. Memory is not valid in as much as it depends on a 
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former experience. It does not determine an object independently. 
Sometimes a past experience re-in states itself and its past character 
is forgotten and thus it appears to be a new experience instead of 

a recollection. It also invalid because it depends solely on the 

52 

impression for its birth. 

Prabhakara’s definition of valid knowledge ‘anubhuti’ is 
vague, for it is difficult to define the term 'anubhuti'. From the verse 
quoted above it is obvious that ‘ anubhuti' is a cognition other than 
memory and that it is produced sometimes by such cases as the 
operation of the senses which are different from impressions and 
sometimes by the co-operation of such cases with impressions as 
in the case of recognition and inference. So far there is no difficulty. 
But the difficulty arises when Salikanatha differentiates 
‘anubhuti, from memory on the ground that the former does not 
depend on any other cognition while the latter depends on a past 
cognition. Inference depends on the recollection of a general rule 
and the perception of some mark, and determinate perception too 
depends on the indeterminate perception. Then, are they not 
‘anubhuti"! If they are not ‘ anubhuti' they can never be valid 
according to the definition of valid knowledge. Again, there is a 
practical difficulty also. We are ordinarily aware, when a cognition 
arises, of its being a memory if it is memory and thus by the method 
of exclusion we can easily know whether a cognition is memory of 
‘anubhuti'. But some times when memory is obscured a memory - 
cognition is taken to be ‘ anubhuti' and sometimes an ‘anubhuti’ is 
taken to be a memory-cognition. Now, as there is no means of 
knowing real nature of a cognition except the direct consciousness 
of an individual, we cannot be confident in the above cases as to 
the correctness of our judgement of validity or invalidity. 
Prabhakara says that memory is invalid. But he merely says it 
dogmatically without showing any reason why it should be called 
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invalid. After all it is also a form of knowledge like ‘anubhutV. 
Kumarila, on the other hand, points out that memory repeats as old 
experience and does not add anything new to what we already 
known. 54 The difference between ‘ anubhuti ’ and memory cannot 
be other than that the former gives something new while the latter 
repeats an old experience, and if Prabhakara chooses to appeal to 
reason rather than be dogmatic, he cannot offer any other ground 
for the indivisibility of memory save its being an apprehension of 
the apprehended. Hence, he cannot but recognise newness as a 
condition of validity. 55 

Again, Prabhakara’s definition is too wide as it applies to 
doubt and illusion also. 56 He says that doubt and illusion are valid 
so far as they are 'anubhuti'. But the duty of a philosopher is to 
examine the grounds of the concepts that are universally held and 
not to destroy them, so Prabhakara cannot go against the verdict of 
common-sense that doubt and illusion are invalid. He says that 
doubt and illusion are invalid so far as the element of memory is 
involved in them. But they are not recognised by people to be 
invalid on the ground of the memory - element, but on that of their 
being respectively unassured and false. Therefore, Prabhakara has 
to accept newness, certitude and truth as the essential characteristics 
of valid knowledge, and therefore all his objections against the 
Bhata definition fall to ground. 

Paithasafathi points out some inconsistencies in 
Prabhakara’s view. According to Prabhakara’s definition a dream 
- cognition, which arises solely from mental impressions, is invalid; 
but tMs is not consistent with his view that a dream-cognition is 
valid so far as the elements of cognition and the cogniser in it is 
concerned, to all cognitions, whatever, their status, the self and the 
cognition are, according to Prabhikara, necessarily known and 
validity known, and dream-cognition too is a cognition. If 



Prabhakara says that a dream-cognition, being memory "fajjesp ect^ 
of its object and ‘anubhuti’ in respect of its form and the cogniser, 
is partly valid and partly invalid, then recognition too, involving an 
element of memory and an element of 'anubhuti', must be called 
partly valid and partly invalid. But this is against the universally 
accepted opinion of people. Either a cognition is wholly valid or 
wholly invalid. Practical activities of life cannot be based on partly 
valid and partly invalid cognitions. Again, the illusion of a yellow 
conch will be wholly valid as it does not involve any memory and, 
hence, is purely an 'anubhuti' but none can accept this. 
Prabhakara’s definition is not a definition of valid knowledge at all. 
When it is said that all knowledge except memory is valid 
knowledge, Prabhakara must have the generally accepted 
conception of validity in his mind and after examining all 
knowledge in the light of that conception he must have arrived at 
the above conclusion. 

Thus all the systems unanimously hold validity ortruth as the 
characteristic of prama but differ in respect of the mark of validity 
or truth. The above discussion of the nature of prama further reveals 
that according to some schools like the Samkhya and 
Purvamimamsa novelty also is an essential part or differentia of 
valid knowledge. Some Systematists like the Vaisesikas and Jainas 
do not consider novelty as a mark of valid knowledge since they 
include remembrance ( Smrti ) into the case of valid knowledge. 
Some schools like the Advaita are indifferent to the controversy. 
Dharamarajadharavendra defines prama in two ways with and 
without validity as the mark of valid knowledge. Here, the crux of 
the problem lies in the acceptance or rejection of validity of 
remembrance as a means of knowledge. The Mimamsakas and the 
Samkhyas has accepted novelty as a mark of prama to exclude 
remembrance from the domain of valid knowledge. The Jainas also 
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accept remembrance among the forms of valid mediate knowledge. 
The Advaita Vedanta is indifferent to the problem. The 
Naiyayikas consider the presentation knowledge ( anubhuti ) as a 
mark of prama and exclude remembrance which is not the 
presentation of an object but a reproduction of previous experience 
solely caused by the impressions of past experience. The 
recognition of novelty as an essential factor of valid knowledge 
further poses the question of the ground for inclusion of the 
persistent knowledge of the same object ( dharavahika j n ana ) into 
the valid knowledge because the persistent knowledge is 
considered as a form of valid knowledge by all systematists. The 
different schools assign different reasons to justify the inclusion of 
this kind of knowledge into valid knowledge. 

C. PRAMANA 

The origination of knowledge presupposes a subject, an 
object, a source or means to acquire knowledge and the resultant 
cognition. Vatsyayana aptly remarks: "He, who is induced to an 
action out of his desire to seek or shun an object, is pramata. The 
object that is cognised, is prameya. The knowledge of the object is 

apprehended is pramana. With these four, the circuit of cognition 

* 58 

of an object completes itself'. 

! Pramana derivatively means the instrument of valid 
knowledge ( Pramayah Karanam). Hence, generally speaking, we 
may say that pramana is the means or source of right knowledge. 
It is that which gives us valid knowledge, and only valid knowledge 
of objects. So, it has been said: "There cannot be any right 
understanding of things except by means of pramana. A subject 
arrives at the valid knowledge of objects by means of pramana , for 
the existence and nature of objects are to be ascertained only by 
such cognitions as are based on pramana. Again, we are told: 
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"Pramana is the cause of valid cognition of objects, is as much on 
it gives as a knowledge of objects as they really are and exist in 
themselves". Pramana has a real correspondence with objects, in 
the sense that the nature and attributes of objects, as revealed by 
pramana, are uncontradictorily true of them, despite all variations 
in time, place and other conditions." 60 

So far we are given to understand, not what a pramana exactly 
is, but what the general character of pramana must be. We do not 
go beyond such general description of pramana when we are told 
by others that "pramana is that which is invariably related to 
prama" or "to be pramana is never to disconnected from a knower 
possessing right knowledge." 61 All this means only that pramana 
is the Karana or means of prama or valid knowledge. What then is 
a Karana and how is it constituted? In order to answer the first part 
of this question we should follow the distinction between Karana 
and Karana (means and cause). 

A cause has been defined as the invariable and unconditional 
antecedent of an effect ( ananyatha siddha niyata purvabhavi ). 
Conversely, an effect, is the invariable and unconditional 
consequent. 62 Or, an effect is what begins to be and thereby 
negates its antecedent non-existence. There are three kinds of 
causes, namely, the constituent ( Samavayi ), the non-constituent 
(Asamavayi ) and the efficient (nimitta). The constituent cause is 
the substratum in which the effect is inherent, e.g. the threads 
of the cloth. The non-constituent cause is the mediate cause of 
an effect. It determines the effect only in so far as it stands as 
an inherent attribute of a constituent cause. Its causal efficiency, 
therefore, is mediated through its intimate relation to the material 
or constituent cause. In relation to the effect ‘cloth’ the contact 
of the threads is the mediate cause of the colour or cloth. The 
efficient cause is different from both the constituent and 
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non-constituent causes. It is not merely the passive substratum 
in which the effect inheres, nor any inherent attribute of the 
substratum that indirectly determines the effect. Rather, it is the 
agency that acts on both the constituent and non-constituent causes 
and makes them produce the effect. In relation to the cloth, the 
loom and such other agents constitute the efficient cause. It is 
the efficient cause that is to be regarded as Karcuia as means, 
because it is principally concerned in bringing about the effect. 
While the first two are general causes or rather conditions of the 
effect, the last is actually the operative cause of it. It is the special 
cause, or simply, the cause of the effect. 

Now reverting to the definition of pramana, we may say 
that it is the specific cause of valid knowledge as distinguished 
from its general causes or universal conditions. Pramana is the 
unique operative cause ( Karana ) of right knowledge (prama ). It 
does not, however, follow from this that pramana is a simple 
concept denoting a single thing. On the other hand, we are told 
that it denotes a complex of many conditions which are partly 
physical and partly psychical or mental in nature. In fact, any 
instance of knowledge involves a long and complicated process 
which is either physical and physiological or mental or both. The 
visual perception of ajar, for example, is conditioned by physical 
contact between the eyes and the object as well as by internal 
operations of the visual organ, its contact with means or the mind, 
and that of the latter with soul. Hence, pramana is taken to mean 
the entire complex or collection of all the specific physical and 
psychical conditions (bodhabodha svabhava samagri) that are 
actually operative in bringing about a valid and assured cognition 
of objects (prama ). This however, does not include such universal 
conditions of all knowledge as subject and object, time and space, 
etc., within the compass of pramana or the method of knowledge. 
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Hence, the final definition of pramana is that it is the complex 
of specific conditions, other than the subject and that object, which 
does not normally fail to produce valid knowledge. 64 

The Vaisesika system defines pramana as the unique 

operative cause ( Karana) of both tme presentational knowledge 

and memory. 65 It would take memory as a distinct pramana or 

method of knowledge like perception and inference. The 

Nyaya restrict pramana to the ground of presentational knowledge 

has been set aside and memory has been rightly shown to be an 

/ 66 

independent method of knowledge by the Vaisesikas. 

The Jainas take pramana in a general sense so as to make 
it applicable to both immediate presentational knowledge 
(pratyaksa ) and mediate knowledge (paroksa ). So far, they are 
tme. Under mediate knowledge they include sense - perception, 
inference, memory and recognition. In this general sense, 
pramana is knowledge that reveals both itself and its object in 
a way that is not liable to contradiction. According to the Jainas, 
pramana is the nature of knowledge. Amongst various definitions 
of prarnana offered by the Jaina logicians, it is commonly accepted 

_ snj 

that the pramana reveals itself as well as its object. 

Siddhasena states that pramana is that which illumines itself 

* ro 

the object and which is not sublated. Here it is to be seen that 
term ‘badhavivarjita' is the same as ‘ badhavarjita ’ of the 
Mimamsakas and ‘avisamvadin’ of Dharmakirti. Thus, the Jaina 
theory of pramana as presented by Hemachandra is the synthesis 
of the views of all the systems. It is perhaps the reason that 
Jayanta does not think it worth while to refute the Jaina definition 
of pramana under a separate heading. It is one of the greatest 
qualities of Jayanta that he avoids repetition. 

The Buddhist philosophers differ amongst themselves with 
regard to the definition of pramana. The Sautrantika and the 
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Vaibhasika, the two realistic schools of Buddhist Philosophy, 
maintain that pramana is that which gives a true knowledge of 
objects. By true knowledge (prama) they mean the identity of 
content between the cognition and the cognitum, but the idealist 
school of Buddhism namely, the Vynanavada which is also known 
as yogacara, is of the view that consciousness ( Vfjriana ) is the 
principle of self-manifestation and it is the source of all knowledge. 
According to Vtjmnavadins, Prama is practically useful 
knowledge and pramana is that which brings about such 
knowledge. Nagaijuna, the propounder of the Madhyamika school 
of Buddhism, refers to the existence of pramana in his work. 
Pramana-viddhavaansa there is no question of his accepting or 
defining the concept of pramana. Dinnaaonthe other hand presents 
a positive theory of knowledge, which is in sharp contrast to 
Nagaijuna’s denial of the means of knowledge. 

Dinnaga includes in his definition of pramana the 
characteristic ‘sva-samvithi’ meaning that the effect of pramana 

go 

should involve self-cognition. Dharmakirti maintains that 

- 70 - 

pramana is an uncontradicted experience. Hence, pramana or the 
method of knowledge fulfils its function when it shows an object 
in such a way as to enable us to act successfully in relation to it In 

short, prama is practically useful knowledge, and pramana is the 

*71 

source of such knowledge. 

According to the Samkhya, pramana is a modification of 
buddhi. Kapila states that prama is a determinate knowledge of an 
object not known before and pramana is that which is most 
conducive to such a knowledge. Vyninabhiksu is of the view that 

9 

whenever the purusa is spoken of as having valid cognition, the 
modification of buddhi is pramana, but when the buddhi is held as 

one that cognises, it is the sense-object contact, etc., that constitute 

-*72 ^ - 

pramana. Whereas Vynanabhiksu suggests two alternative 
features of pramana. Vacaspati is definite that it is a modification 
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of the Citta, having a content free from all that is doubtful and 

erroneous. Isvarakrsna simply maintains thstpramana is that which 

’ * ’ . . . 73 

brings about the cognition of objects. 

The Sankhya-yoga concept of pramana is different from 
all these. Patanjali holds that pramana is the function of Citta 
(cittavrtti) 1A The Yuktidlpika states that since the citta is one, 
the pramana is one only. 75 It is through limiting adjuncts that it 
is said to be three-fold. 76 Vacaspati Misra also accepts the usually 
accepted meaning of pramana as the means of valid knowledge. 
He, however, offers two definitions of prama which imply two 
different opinions regarding the nature of pramana also. He defines 
prama as the modification of Citta (cittavartti ) the object of which 
is not either doubtful (sandigdha) contradictory ( viparita ) or known 
(adhigata)P The pramana as the means of that will be the 
sense-object contact etc. He gives an alternative definition of 
premia, as the apprehension of the purusa which results from 

, *70 * - 

the modification of buddhi. In that case, the pramana will be 
the modification of the buddhi itself. Vynanabhikshu explains it 
more vividly. When the result of knowledge is conside red to be 
located in the buddhi, the pramana is the sense-object contact, 
etc., and when the result of knowledge is considered to be located 
in the purusa, the pramana is the function of the buddhi itself. 79 
Vijnanabhikshu also makes it clear that the use of pramana with 
reference to the sense, is always indirect. 80 

ThePrabhakara school of Purvamimamsa defines 
pramana as immediate experience ( anubhiiti ). Salikantha states 
that valid knowledge is an experience, which is different from 
memory. Prabhakara’s definition on the whole is vague, since 
it is difficult to define the term ‘anubhuti'. It is too wide because 
it applies to doubt and illusion. Basically however, 
Prabhakara’s views on this issue are more or less identical with 
that of Nyaya. 
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Rumania Bhatta and his followers have formulated such a 
general definition of pramana, that consists in the combination of 
the main tenents of the Nyaya-Vaisesika as well as of the B uddhist 
schools. According to Kumarila, pramana is a definite and assured 
cognition of objects which does not require confirmation by other 
cognitions. Umbeka maintains that the terms * druda ’ and 
‘ avisamvada’ exclude doubt and error respectively from valid 
knowledge. Pardhasarathi explains the Bhatta standpoint stating 
that a pramana should be free from defects in the source and 
subsequent contradiction of the revealed truth. It should not cover 
the knowledge of the already known objects. Briefly speaking, 
according to the Bhatta’s, a pramana is a method of cognition of 
an unknown object which is not liable to be sublated by subsequent 
experience. 


The Advaita Vedanta defines pramana as the operative cause 
(Karana) of prama or true knowledge. It defines prama in two 
ways. First, Prama means knowledge that has both the 
characteristic of novelty and un-contradictedness 
(anadhigatabadhita ). This means that true knowledge is 
uncontradicted and original, i.e. that gives us new information. 
Secondly, prama is taken to mean simply uncontradicted 
knowledge of objects. The result is that prama is made to exclude 
or include memory accordingly as we accept the one or the other 
way of defining prama or true knowledge. 84 


In any inquiry into the Indian theories of the valid sources of 
cognitions or pramanas, it is necessary to note at the very outset 
to th^e is no unanimity among the different schools of Indian 
pWosophy about the number of these sources. The minimum 

“ 0ne ’ Standing for Perception (pratyaksa ) which is 
regarded by the materialists and naturalists led by the Carvakas as 
the only source of cognition. The next higher number is two. 
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including perception ( pratyaksa ) and inference ( Anwnana ) which, 
in the view of Buddhism and Kanada, the founder of the 
Vaisesika school of Indian philosophy, are the only two sources of 
cognition. The Samkhya goes further in admitting three sources of 
cognition, including testimony ( Sabda ; aptvavacana) in addition to 
perception and inference. One section of the Nyaya is in agreement 
with the Samkhya in admitting these three only, but another 
section adds to this number by recognizing comparison 
(Upamana) as a separate source of cognition. Further addition to 
the number is made by the Mimamsa school, with the result that the 
sources of cognition become five in number, including presumption 
(.Arthapatti ) over and above the four recognized by the Nyaya. But 
even then, the process of the increase of the number of the sources 
of cognition did not come to an end. For in the hands of the 
Vedanta and the section of Mimamsa philosophy headed by 
Kumarila, the number increased to six with the addition of 
Non-apprehension (Anupalabdhi) to the list admitted by the 
Mimamsa school as a whole. One wished, however, that the 
tendency to multiply the sources of cognition came to an end at least 
at this stage. But that did not happen. For it was left for the 
Pauranikas (believers in the authority of the semi-historical branch 
of Sanskrit literature known as the pur arms) to increase the number 
of the sources of cognition to eight by means of the addition of 
tradition (Aitihya) and inclusion (Sambhava). But even this was not 
the end of the matter. Mention has been made in Indian 
philosophical literature of two more sources of cognition 
respectively called gesture ( cesta ) and elimination ( prarisesa). 

It seems that philosophers usually admit perception, inference 
and testimony as separate and independent source of cognition, 
and that nowhere else outside India have they cared to consider 
the possibility of there being sources of cognition other than these 
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three. It is especially in view of this that it would be worth while 
to try to ascertain whether comparison ( Upamana ), presumption 
( Arthapatti ), etc., which have come to be recognized as additional 
independent sources of cognition within the field of Indian 
Philosophy, really deserve to be so recognised. Let us then begin 
the consideration of Arthapatti (presumption), it being kept in 
view, however, that there is a fundamental difference between 
the Mimamsa and Advaita Vedanta on the one hand and the 

— f 

Nyaya-Vaisesika on the other, with regard to the understanding 
of the nature of this source of cognition. 

It would be useful to consider here how the Chief Champions 
of Arthapatti, the Bhattas and Prabhakaras, maintain that it is a 
cjistinct pramana and should not be brought under Aunmana or 
Sabda and on what grounds the Naiyayikas refuse to recognise 
it as a distinct pramana. 
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Chapter U 


THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF ARTHAPATTI 

The present chapter is a sincere, attempt to discuss the 
traditional issue of the nature and scope of our knowledge claims 
by means of Arthapatti or presumption or postulation. The three 
views on the nature of Arthapatti are considered as they stand. 
These are 1) Bhatta’s view that presumption is a means of resolving 
a conflict; 2) Prabhakara’s view that presumption is characterised 
by an element of doubt and 3) Advaita interpretation that 
presumption is a hypothesis. The chapter then compares the 
different conceptions of Arthapatti. 

In Indian philosophy Arthapatti seems to have been 
interpreted in two principal senses. Vatsyayana representation of 
it as a sort of implication of what is given in another form would 
bring it under the class of immediate inference. According to 
him it is apprehension from opposition of what is stated. From 
negative comes the opposed positive. His own example is: If we 
have the statement that when there are no clouds it does not rain, 
we may get, by direct implication of opposition, when it rains 
there are clouds. 

Among the schools of Indian philosophy, it is the 
Mimamsa (including the two branches respectively headed by 
Prabhakara and Kumarila Bhatta) and the Advaita Vedanta which 
alone recognises presumption as a separate or independent source 
of cognjpon. Who gives us an authoritative exposition of 
Arthapatti ? In the view of the former, the admission of presumption 
is a necessity when there arises a conflict between two well known 
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facts followed by a demand for its resolution. Accordingly, the 
prominent members of the Mimamsa school including Sahara, 
have defined presumption as the assumption of an unperceived 
fact apart from which the conflict between two actually perceived 
or known fact cannot be resolved. 1 The typical example of 
presumption which has been of common use in the M imamsa 
school of philosophy is as follows. If we know that Devadatta 
is alive and at the same time find that he is absent from home, 
there arises a conflict between his being alive and his being absent 
from home, which cannot be resolved except on the assumption 
that he lives somewhere away from home. 

While the Bhatta school of Purva Mimamsa, like that of 
Advaita Vedanta recognises six pramanas, the Prabhakara school 
restricts them to five. The Prabhakara refuses to concede die 
status of an independent source of knowledge ( Pramanatva ) to 
anupalabdhi or non-comprehension, while the Bhattas elevate it 
to the rank of a pramana. Apart from perception, inference, 
comparison and verbal testimony, presumption or Arthapatti is 
accepted as a valid and independent source of knowledge by the 
two schools of Purva Mimamsa, though the Prabhakaras and the 
Bhattas do differ regarding some important aspects of the nature 
and the range of Arthapatti. 

When the perception of a thing cannot be explained without 
the assumption of another thing, this assumption is called 
‘presumption’ or 'Arthapatti', that is, here the knowledge of the 
fact explained of the word ‘Arthapatti, is the assumption, 
supposition, or postulation of a fact ( Artha=fact, apatti = 
kalpana = supposition). 2 ‘Artha’ which means ‘significance’ 
‘meaning’ and 'Apathi' which means ‘difficulty’. The 
etymologically 'Arthapatti' means a difficulty that arises due to 
the lack of adequate meaning of significance fumishedby presented 
expressions. The problem, thus, is semantic and specially that of 
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semantic gap, that needs to be bridged up to be able to bring out 

the intended and requisite semantic import. For e.g. Devadatta 

is alive and we do not find him in the house. We have the certainty 

about his life. Then the conflict that arises between these two 

truths is explained by another truth or assumption viz. that he is 

outside the house. This assumption is Arthapatti. Arthapatti 

presents an object presumed to exist without which another object 

seen or heard or cannot be spoken of an existent. As Hiriyanna 

puts it," Arthapatti is a postulation of something to account for 

what apparently clashes with experience and therefore is of the 

nature of hypothesis. We may otherwise state it as rendering 

explicit what is already implicit in two truths both of which have 

been properly tested but which appear mutually incompatible. 

Thus if we know that Devadatta is alive and do not find him in 

2 

his house, we conclude that he should be somewhere else". 

Indian philosophers have shown four alternative attitudes to 
Arthapatti down through the ages. There are first some, who 
postulate it as a pramana in its own right, second, others, who hold 
it to be a species of some other pramana; third, still others, who do 
not recognize it as a pramana or a species of some pramana, and 
fourth, the rest, who reject it along with all other 
pramanas? 

Arthapatti is the necessary supposition of an unperceived fact 
which alone can explain a phenomenon that demands explanation. 
When a given phenomenon is such that one cannot understand it in 
any way without supposing some other fact, one has to postulate 
this other fact by way of explaining the. phenomenon. This process 
of explaining an otherwise inexplicable phenomenon by the 
affirmation of explaining the fact is called Arthapatti . 4 

It is assumption (artti) of a fact (artha) to account for another 
inexplicable fact. The postulation of a hypo-thesis to explain the 
inexplicable fact is called Arthapatti. It is presumption, postulation, 
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or implication. The knowledge of the fact to be explained 
( Upapadya ). It cannot be explained without postulating his eating 
at night. In the absence of his eating at night his stoutness cannot 
be explained. Eating at night explains the unintelligible fact 
(Upapadaka). This assumption {kalpana) of hypothesis is called 
(Arttiapatti). It is the supposition of a cause. The effect is given. 
The cause is assumed. 5 

We may haveadirect knowledge of factofnon-existence, just 
as we have the knowledge of existent facts. But merely by this we 
should not conclude that this direct experience is as much a matter 
of sense perception in the one case as much a matter of sense 
perception in the one case as in the other. The truth of the matter is 
that when the existent is perceived, what is non-existent is not 
perceived, and therefore directly related in the both cases. 
Arthapatti (postulation) is not the deduction of a conclusion from 
given premises, but the necessary supposition of a general principle 
as die only explanation of some given facts. 6 

For Immanual Kant existence of God is a postulate of the 
moral life, not in die sense that it is deducible from certain ethical 
propositions but in the sense that it is the only principle which can 
explain ethical proposition? concerning the moral life. So we have 
to admit memory, non perception and postulation as three distinct 
ways of knowing in addition to the four recognised by the 

- 7 

Naiyayika. 

The charge is often heard against Indian philosophy that its 
theories are not based on logical reasoning but on religious 
authority and, therefore they are dogmatic rather than critical. 
The Nyiya philosophy is a standing repudiation of this charge. 
The postulation applies the method of logical criticism to solve 
the problem of life and reality. It is by means of a sound logic 
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that it tries to ascertain the truth and defend itself against hostile 
criticism. 

Arthapatti as a source of knowledge consists in the 
supposition of some unperceived fact which however cannot be 
explained without some other fact. We have to presuppose or 
postulate the existence of this other fact even though we do not 
perceive it A phenomenon is presented to our experience and 
we find that there is a seeming contradiction involved in it One 
tries to get over this contradiction by supposing some other fact 
which explains away the contradiction. The given fact which is 
to be explained is called the Upapadya and that explains it is 
called the Upapadita. Hence here one proceeds from the knowledge 
of something to be explained to the knowledge of one which 

g 

explains it, i.e. from the consequence to the ground. 

A. THE PURVA MIMAMSA CONCEPTION OF 
ARTHAPATTI 

/ 

It is in the Sabhara Bhasya on the Sutras of Jaimini that 
we /ind a brief account of Arthapatti as a pramana. According 
to Sahara Arthapatti is the presumption of an object not seen on 
the ground that a fact already seen or heard would not be possible 
without that presumption. For instance, if it is found that Devadatta 
who is alive is not in die house, the presumption would be that 
he is outside the house, as otherwise the fact of his being alive 
spA being absent in the house would not be explained. 9 Although 
Sahara’s statement is very brief and simple, it raised to a great 
controversy among the followers of the Mimamsa system. 

i. Kumarila Bhatta on Arthapatti 

Kumarila Bhatta regards presumption as a distinct means of 
knowledge. He appears to be faithful to the statement of Bhasya in 
his interpretation of, Arthapatti. Kumarila sees some 
, inexplicicability in what Sahara calls a fact already seen or heard. 
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In Older to make this inexplicability evident Rumania analyses two 
facts viz. Devadatta’s being alive and subsequent observation of his 
non-existence in his house between which he argues the existence 
of a conflict or contradiction. In order that this conflict or 
contradiction is resolved Davadatta’s existence outside the house 
is assumed. It is this assumption Kumarila calls Arthapatti. 

Rumania elaborates Sahara’s view in his own way. 
According to Rumania, the word Drstah in the bhasya means 
that the fact is known by any of the five means and the 
Small signifies that it has been leamt froin the scriptural or 
non-scriptural source. Hence, the meaning of Sahara’s statement 
would be that whenever a fact is known to us or leamt from a 
verbal source seems to be apparently absurd and requires the 
assumption of some other fact to explain it, it is called 
Arthapatti or presumption. 10 Thus it is clear that in Rumania’s 
view die element which distinguishes Arthapatti from the other 
pramanas is the presence of inexplicability in some observed or 
well ascertained fact. Parthasaradhi also says that when we observe 
that a well ascertained fact cannot be explained without another 
fact, we presume the latter in order to account for the former 
and this presumption is Arthapatti . n We know with perfect 
certainly that a man is alive, yet we do not find him in the house. 
The man exists, yet he does not exist in the house. This fact 
appears to be conflicting. How can man exist and not exist at 
the same time? This conflict cannot be resolved unless it is 
presumed that the man exists outside the house. This supposition 
of the man’s outside existence explains his non-existence in the 
house. Sucherita Mistra too reiterates the fact of inexplicability 
as the crux of Arthapatti, He states that the basis of presumption 
is the inexplicability which lays apparent inconsistency of two 
cognitions. In one instance we find that fire bums the object 
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which comes in contact with it, but in another we find that it 
some medicine is applied to the object it does not bum. We 
presume that when the burning power is present burning takes 
place and when it is destroyed, though die visible form of fire 
may remain as before, the burning does not take place. 12 

According to Bhatta Mimamsa the karana or means of such 
a presumption is the consciousness of an inner contradiction 
(anupapatti): and the result of the presumption is resolving this 
contradiction (upapatti). The contradiction here is, of course not 
real but only apparent If there is a real contradiction in facts, 
then there can be no reconciliation at all. For instance one perceives 
silver in a place from a distance and when he fixes it upon 
approaching and finds that there is no silver. Between the cognition 
‘there is silver’ and ‘there is no silver’, there is a real conflict 
and the conflict can be resolved only by assuming that one of 
the cognitions is false. Similarly when someone says, that ‘there 
are fruits on the river bank’ and another person says that ‘there 
are no fruits on the river bank’, the two statements really come 
into contradiction. Both the statements cannot be accepted. Thus 
when there is a real conflict the only way of resolving it is in 
the rejection of one of the alternatives as false. In the case of 
Arthapatti, however, both the cognitions are true, though they 
appear at first sight to be conflicting. Such an apparent 
contradiction introduces a state of tension in one’s mind, because 
neither any one of the cognitions can be accepted or rejected, 

13 

nor can they be reconciled together. 

The contradiction between the two cognitions which is 
instrumental to presumption, according to the Bhattas, is always 
between two pramanas. In the instance cited above the conflict 
is between Anumana and Anupalabdhi. By Anumana it is known 
that a living man must be somewhere and from Anupalabdhi it 
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is known that Devadatta does not exist in his house where he 
would be normally expected. What is known from the inference 
is that the (living) Devadatta exists somewhere. But there is no 
specification at this stage as to the exact place where he exists, 
so that he may also exists in the house. But from non-apprehension 
he is known not to exist in the house. It is this conflict between 
inference and non-apprehension that leads to the presumption 
that Devadatta exists outside. This presumption of Devadatta’s 
outside existence that explains his non-existence in the house 
thereby resolving the conflict between the two cognitions. 14 The 
two means of knowledge which contradict each other and lead 
to presumption cannot both of them be specific, because, if they 
were so, they could be reconciled with each other. For instance, 
the pramanas ‘there is silver’ and ‘there is no silver’ are both 
specific and hence irreconcilable. Thus of the two conflicting 
pramanas, which lead to presumption, one of them must be general 
and the other specific. 

The words ‘ Drstah Sruto va’ in Sahara’s statement do not 
appear to refer to two different forms of Arthapatti, viz. 
Drstarthapatti or presumption from the seen and Sruiarthapatti or 
presumption from the heard. Sahara has given only one example of 
Arthapatti, but in case if he intended two forms of Arthapatti, he 
should have given two instead of one. Hence, despite the 
Bhasya’s mention of only two forms of cognitions. 

According to Kumarila the words ‘ drstah srutova ’ in 
Bhasya refer to two kinds of Arthapatti, e.g. Drstarthapatti and 
‘Sruiarthapatti. The word * drstah ’ (seen) stands for all the six 
means of condition perception, inference, comparison, verbal 
testimony and negation. The word ‘sruta' (heard) refers to the 
presumption of a fact. ‘Devadatta who is fat, does not take his 
meal during the day’. On hearing such assertion, we arrive at 
the idea of ‘Devatta’s eating at night’, Kumarila holds this to be 
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a distinctive type of knowledge and calls it ’'Srutarthapatti'. 
Salikanatha says that what is presumed on hearing the sentence, 
‘Caitra who is fat does not eat during the day’, is the fact of 
eating at night and not the sentence, ‘he eats at night. The 
inexplicability that is removed by the presumption consists in the 
conflict between fatness and fasting and not between the sentences, 
‘Caitra is fat, and ‘He does not eat in the day’. So, the conflict 
between two facts must be resolved by presuming another fact. 
Even when the words ‘eats at night’ are uttered after uttering the 
sentence ‘Caitra who is fat ’ does not eat during the day’, the 
conflict arising in the mind of the person on hearing the latter 
sentence is not resolved if he does not know the meaning of the 
word ‘night’. Therefore, a conflict is to be resolved through the 
presumption of a fact and not of words. The only argument that 
Kumarila offers in favour of Srutarthapatti is that all determinate 
cognitions are accompanied by the memory of words and the 
cognition resulting from a verbal inconsistency is a determinate 
cognition. But Salikanatha has exposed the weakness of this 
argument and Kumarila’s commentators admit the point raised 
by him. Kumarila sub-divides Drstarthapatti, into five forms and 
thus we have six forms of Arthapatti in all. The example given 
above is that of abhavapurvika arthapatti i.e. presumption based 
on non-apprehension. Devadatta’s non-existence in the house is 
ascertained from non-apprehension and this is a fact which remains 
inexplainable without the presumption of Devadatta’s outside 
existence. Here the inexplainable lies in the fact given by 
non-apprehension. But this is always the case, since the 
inexplicability may also lie in fact given by perception or any 
other pramana. Thus Arthapatti is of six forms, viz. that based 
on perception, based on inference, on verbal testimony, on 
comparison, on another presumption and on non-apprehension. 16 
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The first form of Arthapcttti, viz. pratyaksapurvika 
arthapatti, is illustrated in the presumption of burning power in 
fire. In this kind of Arthapatti the inconsistency lies in a perceived 
fact. We perceive that fire bums things. This fact remains 
inexplicable without the presumption of burning power in fire. 
Power is an imperceptible entity and is considered to be a category 
different from substance, quality, action and universal. 
Kumarila does not clearly show in what the inexplicablity consists 
that leads to the presumption of burning power. Sucaritamisra 
says that the inexplicabilty consists in the inconsistency of the 
perceived fact with another pramana. From perception it is 
ascertained that fire bums things. We perceive the form of fire, 
its conjunction with a thing and then the fact that the thing is 
burnt. Thus perception reveals that fire is the cause of burning 
things. But this is found to be inconsistent with the experience 
that sometimes an object, e.g. a human body, is not burnt when 
some medicine is applied to it, though at other times it is burnt. 
The visible form of fire or its conjunction with an object cannot 
be the cause of burning, because a cause is always followed by 
an effect while the visible form of fire or its conjunction with 
an object is not at times followed by the effect, viz. burning. 
Burning, however, being an occasional phenomenon cannot take 
place without a cause. Thus the inexplicability of the fact of 
burning consists in the inconsistency between two cognitions, 
viz. that an effect takes place and that its cause is apparently 
absent, and this inexplicability leads to the presumption that there 
is some viable cause of burning, viz. the burning power of fire. 
Then, why objects are sometimes burnt by fire and sometimes 
not, becomes fully intelligible on the ground that when the burning 
power is present burning takes place and it is destroyed, though 
the visible form of fire is not destroyed, burning does not take 
place. Here we need not dwell on the arguments for and against 
power as a distinct category. 
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In Arthapatti based on inference the inconsistency lies in 
an inferred fact and it is illustrated in the presumption of moving 
power in the sun. It is known through inference that the sun 
moves. But how can it move. Things possess such limbs as legs 
etc., but we do not find any such limbs in the case of the sun. 
Thus there is a conflict between two pramanas, viz. that the sun 
moves and that it possesses no means of motion. This conflict 
is resolved by the presumption of moving power in the sun. 18 

Arthapatti based on Upamana is illustrated thus : Through 
Upamana it is known that a cow is similar to a gavaya. But there 
is some inexplicability involved in this cognition of similarity. 
How can the cognition of the cow’s similarity arise now on the 
perception of the gavaya and not at the time when the cow was 
actually perceived for the first time? The similarity of the cow 
to the gavaya consists in the presence in the former of the universal 
of the limbs of the latter and these .universal were present in 
the cow even when it was perceived for the first, time; but the 
cow was not then cognised to be similar to gavaya. This conflict 
it resolved by the presumption of some power in the cow which 
is manifested by the perception of the counter - correlative and 
gives rise to the cognition of its similarity to the gavaya. 19 

Arthapatti based on Arthapatti is illustrated in the 
presumption of the eternity of words. A word is heard and then 
the cognition of the object that is denoted by it arises in the 
mind. From this it is concluded that the word is the cause of the 
cognition of the corresponding object But there can be no cause 
unless there is some action. Thus some action inhering in the 
word is inferred and this action is known as ‘ abhidha ’ or denotation. 
This denotativeness that inheres in the word becomes inexplicable 
on the ground that when the word was heard for the first time 
it was not followed by the cognition of the object The meaning 
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of a word is known only after its relation to the corresponding 
object is comprehended. But the relation between a word and an 
object is not found to be of the nature of such usual relations as 
conjunction, inherence etc. Thus the inexplicability is resolved 
by the presumption of a peculiar power residing in the word. 
The relation between a word and an object is of the nature of a 
power and the meaning of a word is not understood unless this 
power is apprehended. This is the denotative power of a word. 
Again the denotative power of a word cannot be possible without 
the entity of the words. This impossibility leads to the presumption 
of entity of word. A person orders his servant using the words 
‘bring the cow’ and the servant brings the cow because he 
understands the meaning of these words, and he understands 
because he has already comprehended the denotative powers of 
the words ‘cow’ and ‘bring’. The understanding of the meaning 
of a word ‘cow’ cannot be explained otherwise than on the ground 
that the ‘cow’ uttered by the master and heard by the .servant 
now is the same as was heard by the servant on a past occasion 
when he comprehended its power of denoting the animal cow. 
Thus, it is known through Arthapatti that the word ‘cow’ is 
eternal. 20 

/ __ __ _ 

Srutarthapatti differs from the other kinds of Arthapatti in 

respect of its verbal testimony. But the more important difference 
in it is that the words are presumed while in others some fact is 
presumed. It is illustrated in the presumption of the sentence 
‘Caitra eats during the night’ on hearing the sentence ‘Caitra 
who is fat does not eat during the day’. The sentence that is 
heard involves an inner incompatibility because fatness is 
concomitant not with fasting but with feasting. From Caitra’s 
fatness it is gathered that he must be eating voraciously. But 
contrarily to what is expected, the other*part of the sentence says 
that he fasts during the day. The meaning of the sentence appears 
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to be self-contradictoiy. Caitra’s fatness cannot be ~ v.« 

it is presumed that he eats at night Thus to remove tiie inconsistencv 
in die meaning of Jhe heard sentence, the sentence ‘he eats at 
night is imported. Srutarthapatti is the importation of a sentence 
or word to complete the sense of a heard sentence. A pereon 
utters the word ‘water’. The word ‘water’ does not give a complete 
meaning and the hearer knowing the context in which the word 
is uttered completes the sentencejby importing the word ‘bring’. 
This is another example of Srutarthapatti. The fact that Caitra 
eats during the night without which Caitra’s fatness remains 
inexplicable is not directly denoted by the sentence that has heard, 
because the heard sentence does not contain such words as ‘night’ 
etc. What is directly denoted by the sentence is the fact that 
Caitra is fat and does not eat during the day. A sentence gives 
out only particular sense. Therefore, ‘eats at night’ is the meaning 
of a different sentence not uttered by the speaker but presumed 
by the hearer. 21 

Rumania holds 1 Srutarthapatti' to be a distinct type 
knowledge. Kumarila is conscious of his opponents’ views 
advocating its inclusion in other sources of knowledge. But he 
ignores their criticism and tries to prove the distinctiveness of 
Srutarthapatti from other sources ofknowledge. 

Srutarthapatti versus perception 




sense-perception because taking meal at night is beyond tire range 
of our vision. It is not even a case of auditory perception because 
our ears are not capable of grasping an unuttered word of clause. 

/ __ _ 

Srutarthapatti versus comparison 

/ __ ___ 

The Bhattas state that Srutarthapatti cannot be regarded as 
a case of comparison, since there is no similarity either between 
the sentence, which is heard, i.e., ‘does not eat in the day’ and 
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that which is not heard, i.e., ‘eats at night’, or between the meanings 

of these sentences. 

/ 

Srutarthapatti versus verbal testimony 
/ _ 

Srutarthapatti is the presumption based upon testimony and 
not the verbal testimony itsejf. In the usual verbal testimony, the 
sentence is complete but in Srutarthapatti a portion of it is given 
and another is to be presumed. In the usual verbal testimony, the 
words which are heard, have the competence to convey the 
complete sense, but such is not the case with presumption based 
upon testimony. In the given example that which is heard conveys 
the negative meaning, i.e., ‘does not eat during the day’ and not 
the positive meaning, i.e., ‘eats at night’. Therefore, the knowledge 
that he takes his food at night is based upon the part of the 
sentence which is presumed by us. 

t 

Srutarthapatti versus inference 

The presumption of unuttered words is not an inference, 
since they are known even when the concomitance is absent. 23 
Moreover, it is not possible here to determine the mark. If the 
sentence ‘he eats at night’ is the probandum and ‘Devadatta who 
is flabby but does not take his meal during the day’ is the probans, 
then the probans in question does not belong to the subject of 
inference i.e., the speaker of the sentence, but belongs to such a 
locus as contains the negation of the probandum and hence it is 
not an invariable mark. Moreover, he finds here no such property 
as can be proved by means of the probans in question just as 
we prove that a hill is fiery because it is smoky. Neither the 
sentence ‘He does not take his meal during the day nor its meaning 
can constitute the marie which will help us to infer the sentence 
‘He takes his meal at night’. If the sentence containing the phrase 
at night is not heard, then how can it be held as belonging to 
the subject of inference? But if it is heard, there is no need of 
inferring it Here, we cannot even hold that the inconsistency 
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inherent in the sentence does not stir our imagination to supplement 

it by the assumption of another sentence, i.e., ‘He takes his meal 

at night’ in order to make it a consistent one. 

__ / 

Kumarila holds that what happens in ‘Srutarthapatti' is that 
the sentence which is being heard, implies a syntactical relation 
with its own unheard part. It implies the remaining portion because 
the sentence which is not given here, by itself (not having the 
complete parts) does not convey a consistent meaning. Therefore, 
the given part of the sentence implies its own remaining part out 
of grammatical necessity. So, what is presumed here is ‘a portion 
of the sentence’ and not the object meant by it. 

Kumarila is quite aware of the following objections that 
could be raised by his opponents against this hypothesis. There 
is no point in presuming a portion of the sentence since this 
objective could also be achieved through the presumption of the 
complementary meaning by the existing meaning. The sentence 
‘Bulky Devadatta does not eat during the day’ could lead to 
‘presume the complementary meaning, i.e. natural food, in the 
same way in which the smoke leads to the inference of fire. 24 
Moreover, a portion of the sentence which is presumed is not 
meant for invisible merit but for understanding the relevant 
meaning and in that case there is no fault if one holds that the 
complementary meaning is presumed and not the complementary 
sentence. In other words, the presumption relates to the fact and 
not to the clause. 25 

The Bhattas refute the above objections on the following 
grounds : A sentence which does not convey a complete meaning 
but produces an imperfect knowledge of objects is not a source of 
valid knowledge. Eyes and other sense-organs, revealing only a 
portion of an object with which they come in contact, produce valid 
knowledge, whereas a sentence conveying only a portion of the 
complete whole in which each of its constituents, i.e. parts of 
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speech, fulfils its duty and tends to convey the meaning of the 
sentence. These parts do never stop half-way but invariably 
complete the task of expressing complete meaning of a sentence. 
A sentence which expresses a complete meaning is a source of 
knowledge. Such a sentence bean; a significant name. Therefore, 
whenever we hear a portion of a sentence we fill up the gap, 
supplying the understood portion by our own imagination. How can 
we get the complete and consistent meaning if the understood 
portion is not supplied? In many cases the Vedic injunctions are 
incomplete. By means of presumption based upon testimony, they 
are made complete. But in these cases if we do not complete the 
Vedic injunction, which enjoin rites, the latter, being merely 
implied will not be strictly Vedic. The Vedic mantra (a prayer) 
which speaks of a kind of ceremony in honour of the departed 
ancestors (as taka by name ) leads us to assume an injunction which 
enjoins astaka. Sometimes, we also assume a complete Vedic 
injunction on the basis of an incomplete injunction. The Vedic 

f 

injunction "one should perform Visvajit sacrifice" is an instance of 
an incomplete Vedic injunction. The injunction does not contain a 
word which may denote that the sacrificer is to get the fruit of the 
action. In such a case it does not carry the sense which it intends to 
convey. The object of an injunction is to induce a man to perform 
the rite prescribed by it. But only a man who is aware of the fruit 
of the rite and intends to have it, is persuaded to do so. Hence the 
above injunction should be supplemented by a word 
‘svargakamah * so that the complete injunction should amount to 
saying that one who is desirous of heaven should perform Visvajit 
sacrifice. In case of subsidiary rites such as aindragni, etc., a 
general hint has only been given by the basic injunction as to their 
observance. In order to know the details of the rites that make them 
up, we are to assume some injunction which assert that the 



subsidiary rites bear a dp se resemblance to principal rites to which 
they^belong. On the basis of the aforesaid analysis, the Bhatta theoiy 
of ‘ Srutarthapatti could be summed up in the following form : 


Srutarthapatti is the presumption of an unheard clause with 
a given sentence, when the sentence involves an inner contradiction 
and is inexplicable without the presumption of such a clause. It 
is not only different from other source of knowing but from other 
type of presumption as well. The proper evaluation of 
Srutarthapatti depends upon the appropriate conception of the 
sentence. It is interesting to note that almost all the arguments 
of the Bhatta regarding Srutarthapatti centre round the structural 
yid textual dimensions of the sentence. In the stock example of 
Srutarthapatti, i.e., ‘Flabby Devadatta does not take his food during 
the day’, the Vedantins think that the presumption (He takes his 
food at night) is that of a fact, but the Bhattas hold it to be a 

9 fk 

case of the presumption of a clause. 


it Prabhakara on Arthapatti 

Prabhakara who started another school of Purva 
Mimamsa is now supposed to be earlier than Kumarila by a majority 
0 / scholars. Prabhakara wrote a commentary named Brhati on 
Sahara’s Bhasya. According to Dr. Jha, Prabhakara’s interpretation 
of the Bhasya is more faithful than that of Kumarila. But so far 
as the Taikapada section of the Brhati is concerned, we cannot 
subscribe to this opinion. On many occasions he has given forced 
interpretations and has even twisted the Bhasya texts in order to 
suit his own views. His style is very cumbersome and very difficult 
to follow without the commentary. Prabhakara, however, was 
more original thinker than Kumarrila' and he will always be 
remembered as the author of a peculiar theory of knowledge 
known as Triputipratyaksa vada or the theory of triple perception 
and a theory of error known as Vivekakhyativada. 
Prabhakara’s work has been commented upon by Salikanatha. 
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Salikanatha’s commentary is known as Rjuvimalapancika. He also 
wrote Prakarana panqka which is an independent treatise on the 
Prabhakara school. Salikanatha was a first rate scholar like 
Parthasarathi and the reputation that Prabhakara enjoyed among 
them was mainly due to him. 

In Indian philosophy the distinction between psychology, 
epistemology and logic is not so rigidly drawn as in western 
philosophy. I think it necessary, therefore, to begin with a brief 
consideration of this question. Psychology may be said to deal 
with nature and sequence of mental processes as they occur. 
Epistemology deals with the conditions of or grounds on which 
mental process can lead us to valid knowledge. Logic deals with 

the formal character of the processes which can give us valid 

'll 

knowledge. It would appear that the relation is very close one, 
though the province of one system is indistinguishable from one 
another. Not all mental processes of the cognitive type lead us 
to valid knowledge, though such processes must be involved in 
all cases of valid knowledge. It is only when these occur in certain 
conditions we have valid knowledge. The relation of the processes 
leading to valid knowledge can be expressed in generalised form 
and thereby we can get some logical standards of validity. 

One may conclude from the above analysis of relations, 
that the psychology of doubt may under certain conditions lead 
upto epistemology of doubt Or, in other words, we may use 
doubt as a way of approach to valid knowledge. It is true that 
this statement sounds like a paradox. For doubt on its very surface 
is opposed to certain knowledge. One closes the door to action 
and the other opens it. But if we look to the beginnings of modem 
western philosophy, we find that die knowledge is opened to us 
only at the end of a long path of doubt. The process of doubting 
itself provides the great fact from which Descarts deduced his 
philosophical troth of the Body-Mind relation, of the primary 
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fact of consciousness, of innate ideas and of the existence of 
God. Much earlier in India the epistemological possibility of doubt 
received a distinct recognition in the doctrine of Arthapatti. 
Arthapatti is referred to in Sahara and Kautilya, though for its 
proper analysis as a form of valid knowledge we have to come 
down to the time of Purva Mimamsa. 

It is my purpose in this section to discuss the Prabhakara 
account of the epistemological and logical character Arthapatti, 
but before I do that I would indicate the psychological nature of 
doubt 

The reference to the process of doubt in psychological 
literature is very scanty. Stout, who devotes a character to the 
analysis of belief says that doubt belongs to the attitude of belief 
which he distinguishes from the attitude of suppositioa The latter 
consists in the free activity of imagination and lacks the important 
element of objective control of subjective activity. Doubt would 
have always come to an objective reference. It represents a state 
of suspense from which relief is sought in the form of transition 
to belief. 

Taking our general stand on this view of Stout, we may 
attempt a more minute analysis of the processes involved in doubt. 

1. It presupposes a previous tendency to belief either on 
the basis of perception or inference or authority. 

2. Then we have some other belief suggested in course of 
further experience or memory or inference from some other facts 
or from authority. Psychologically it is possible for this second 
belief to be motivated by purely emotional factors as we find 
neurotic character of the obsessional type. We need not take this 
source of doubt into our present consideration for the reason that 
the emotional motives axe represented in ideological terms with 
which alone we are concerned in epistemology. 
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3. A momentary state of suspense arises and there is a 
tendency to reject the first without positively rejecting it altogether. 

4. Then comes an activity of the mind in which it moves 
from one alternative to the other, closely examining their different 
aspects or calling by specially directed association other ideas in 
support of the alternatives or even proceeding to new lines of 
evidence. The activity as a whole is comparable in the general 
nature to the exploratory manifold activity of the animal in the 
maze box. It is attendance by a restlessness which seeks relief 
in finally resolving the doubt in either of three ways 1) Rejection 
of the second belief and thereby removal of the contradiction 
implied in the doubt. 2) Rejection of their first belief and thereby 
removal of the contradiction or 3) Transcending of the 
contradiction present in the doubt by a third belief. 

In the first and second forms of resolution of doubt, the act 
of doubting serves as a general condition to further processes of 
cognition for the strengthening of one alternative belief to the 
other. It cannot be considered, however, a condition in the sense 
of epistemological ground of valid knowledge, even though it 
may lead up to such knowledge as the result of the further cognitive 
processes it inspires. The only right observation that we can make 
as regards the function of doubt in these two cases is the doubt 
has sometimes a great motivating value for pursuit of further 
knowledge. 

In the third form of resolution of doubt, it seems to be more 
positively contributive to new knowledge. In addition to its function 
as a motivating condition of further knowledge, it may provide 
a specific ground in the proper epistemological sense for transition 
to new knowledge. It seems to me that the Prabhakara form of 
the doctrine of Arthapatti in Indian Philosophy details this specific 
epistemological ground. 
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Kumarila and Prabhakaras, both regard Arthapatti as a means 
of knowledge, but they differ in the details regarding the nature 
and the range of Arthapatti. Though both the schools depend on 
Sahara’s Bhasya regarding Arthapatti, they interpret in their own 
different ways. 

According to Prabhakara, presumption involves an element 
of doubt, the doubt about the truth of two well known facts on 
account of their mutual conflict. And it is the removal of this 
doubt which in his view is the specific function of (presumption) 
Arthapatti. The recognition of doubt as an element in presumption, 
further holds, is not only of use in the understanding of the nature 
and function of Arthapatti (presumption), but serves the additional 
purpose of showing that this source of cognition is distinct from 
inference. As regards the latter point, Prabhakara explains it as 
follows. In the case of inference, the linga (sign or mark) for 
example smoke, is such that its existence is beyond doubt, so 
that from the undoubted perception of smoke one can immediately 
infer the existence of fire. But the situation is different in the 
case of presumption in as much as the undoubted perception of 
Devadatta absence from home, of course, may lead to his 
unperceived existence somewhere outside his home; but it can 
do that immediately but only mediately by way of removing the 
doubt about his being alive. 

Kumarila, on the other hand, holds that presumption primarily 
(and indeed exclusively) involves the conflict (virodha or 
anupatti) between two well known facts; so that any additional 
element such as ‘doubt’ must be out of place with in the structure 
of this source of cognition. In any case, the recognition of doubt 
as an element in presumption is negated as per Kumarila, unlike 
Prabhakara who supposes it is, in view of the distinction between 
presumption and inference. Kumarila’s reason for this is that this 
distinction can be very well explained solely with reference to 
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the conflict involved in presumption. With the view to the 
explanation of the distinction between presumption and inference, 
it would, in the view of Kumarila, be sufficient to observe that, 
whereas presumption involves an element of conflict and at the 
same time is required to resolve the same, inference is free from 
this element and consequently, does not have the same function 
to perform as is imposed upon presumption to do. Besides, the 
recognition of doubt as an element in presumption, Kumarila 
observes further that presumption would adversely affect the 
performance of the proper function on the part of this source of 
cognition. For if the knowledge or rather information about a 
fact, for example, Devadatta’s being alive, were doubtful, 
presumption would certainly be left without a sound basis to 
stand upon. Kumarila thus frees this source of cognition from 
the additional burden, the burden of doubt which Prabhakara 
imposed upon it seeks to show that, rid of its complexity, 
presumption can very well maintain its distinctiveness from that 
of inference. 28 

Unlike Kumarila, Prabhakara changes the sequence of words 
in SabaraSabara’s definition from "drstah sruto vartho anyatha. 
nopapadyate ityarthakalpana” to "drstah srutavartho 
arthakalpana anyatha nopapadyate iti" meaning that in 
Arthapatti a fact seen or heard is the means of knowing another fact 
which is inexplicable without the former. Prabhakara begins his 
discussion with the question as to wjiat anyathanopapati is. 2 ^ 
According to him, the meaning of Sahara’s statement is that 
Arthapatti is the presumption of a fact explaining another fact 
which is otherwise inexplicable. Prabhakara further states that if 
the phrase ‘anyatha nopapadyate’ in Sahara’s definition 
Arthapatti means the impossibility of the existence of a thin g 
Without another tiling. If this be the case, then Arthapatti is nothing 
twit the inference of cause from its effect, because the existence of 
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an effect can be possible without the existence of its cause and thus 
it ceases to be different or independent prarmna . 30 As regards the 
view that in inference the conclusion is drawn from a well known 
relation between hern and sadhya. While in Arthapatti there is no 
knowledge of such a relation, Prabhakara rejects this distinction 
and holds that the cognition inexplicability, i.e. of the fact that this 
is impossible without that presumption which cannot arise unless 
we already know the relation between what is explained and what 
explains it. Inexplicability is not perceptible. It is known when we 
already know that one thing (effect) is invariably concomitant with 
another thing (cause), which actually is one of them (see). So, 
Arthapatti also would be based on the knowledge of a relation 
between hern and sadhya , as in the case of inference. Prabhakara 
finally asks, what, then, is the distinctive element of Arthapatti He 
answers that in the inference of a cause from its effect, the probans 
viz. the effect is inexplicable and the cause which is the probandum 
is what explains it, while in the case of Arthapatti the probans is 
that which explains and the probandum is that which remains 
inexplicable without the supposition of the former. That is, in the 
case of Anumana the procedure of thought is from ‘ anupapanna’ to 
the ‘ upapadaka ’, while in the case of Arthapatti it is from the 
*upapadaka ’ to the ‘anupapanna! 31 Thus in the view of 
Prabhakara the exclusive characteristic of Arthapatti is the 
knowledge of that which is not explained from a knowledge of that 
which explains it Thus in the cited instance of Arthapatti the fact 
of Devadatta’s non-existence in the house explains the fact of his 
outside existence. 

Prabhakara’s view of Arthapatti is just the reverse of 
Kumarila’s view. Unlike Prabhakara, Kumarila interprets 
Sahara’s definition of Arthapatti without making any change in 
the sequence of words in it. Kumarila states that the fact of 
Devadatta’s non-existence in the house by the presumption of 
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his existence outside. Prabhakara’s view of Arthapatti is not 
/ 

consistent with Sahara’s view either, because he states that which 
is to be known through Arthapatti is unexplained while Sahara 
says that a seen or heard fact is unexplained and this inexplicability 
is the means of knowing what explains it. Prabhikara tries to 
avoid the inconsistency of facts in Sahara’s statement by changing 
the order of words from ‘ drsth struto vartho' nyahta 
nopapadyate - ityarthakalpana' to ‘ drstah srutovar- 
thakalpananyatha nopapadyate’, which means that in Arthapatti 
a seen or heard fact is the means of knowing another fact which 

32 

is inexplicable without the former. 

Prabhakara’s view seems to be wrong, for the reason that 
there can be no cognition of the inexplicable from that of which 
explains. If such be possible, the cognition of ‘Simsapaness ’ from 
the perception of treeness would be correct, because 
simsapaness cannot be explained without treeness ... simsapa 
cannot be simsapa unless it is a tree. But as a matter of fact, we 
cannot say that a tree is simsapa because it is a tree. Therefore, 
in Arthapatti the upapadaka is known from the anupapanna. In 
the given example what is known is Devadatta’s existence outside 
and it explains his non-existence in the house. 33 Prabhikara says 
that the known fact Devadatta’s non-existence in the house is 
not inexplicable. But then there should be no need of presuming 
his existence outside, because the known fact is supposed to be 
intelligible by itself. Prabhikara says that Devadatta’s existence 
outside is inexplicable. But the consciousness of the person who 
does not see Devadatta in the house is really different. When he 
is aware of Devadatta’s absence what he cognises is not that 
Devadatta’s presence outside is inexplicable but that Devadatta 

34 

is out. 
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Salikanatha tries to make Prabhakara’s point of view more 
acceptable in the following way: ‘It is not existence outside that 
remains inexplicable, but it is the existence of Devadatta that 
remains inexplicable without presuming his stay outside when 
he is not fund in the house. Inexplicability arises when a fact is 
opposed to some pramana. Though Devadatta is known to be 
alive from some pramana, yet it is opposed by the knowledge 
that he is not present in the house where he is generally seen. 
This opposition renders to the fact that his being alive is doubtful. 
There are three steps in the Arthapatti, viz., first, there is cognition 
of non-existence in the house, second, this cognition conflicts 
with the fact of Devadatta’s being alive which is thus rendered 
doubtful, and third, his existence outside is presumed and this 
presumption removes the doubt. Thus the cause of inexplicability 
is the cognition of non-existence; that which is inexplicable is 
the fact of Devadatta’s being alive; and which results from the 
presumption of outside existence is the conviction of Devadatta’s 
being alive . 35 The element that distinguishes Arthapatti from 
inference, according to Salikanatha, is doubt rather than apparent 
inconsistency. He says that in inference a well-ascertained and 
undoubtful thing is the producer of cognition, but in Arthapatti 
a doubtful thing is the producer of cognition . 36 

Parthasarathi criticises Salikanatha’s view as follows: When 
Devadatta’s life itself has been rendered doubtful, it can never 
be the ground of his existence outside. How can it be said that 
since Devadatta is either dead or alive therefore he is outside? 
When one is in doubt about Devadatta’s life, the doubt cannot 
be removed by presuming that he is outside. A doubt is removed 
only when its cause is destroyed or when either of the alternatives 
is confirmed by a stronger pramana. The cause of doubt in the 
present case is non-existence in the house. Now, when existence 
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outride is presumed it will only confirm the cause of doubt, viz. 
non-existence in the house,because of the fact of outside existence 
is merely a supposition and is not known independently through 
a stronger pramana like perception or inference. This supposition 
cannot even confirm anyone of the alternatives. The alternatives 
are stated in the form ‘Devadatta is either alive or dead’. Staying 
outside is one thing and life or death is a different thing. 
Arthapatti based on non-existence in the house cannot remove 
the doubt It is absurd to say that because Devadatta is not present 
in the house, therefore he is outside and alive. Devadatta’s life, 
which was first known as certain, was rendered doubtful because 
of Ms non-existence in the house. How can the cause of doubt 
itself be the cause of its removal? The fact is that Devadatta is 
already known to be alive beyond any shade of doubt. But if for 
some reason a person happens to entertain doubt about Devadatta’s 
being alive and wishes to dispel it, then he should first approach 
some reliable person for the correct information. If he is able to 
ascertain in this way that Devadatta is alive, then he can say that 
because Devadatta is alive and not present in the house therefore 
he must be out Thus doubt cannot be the distinguishing factor 

Avoiding to Kumarila, the words ‘drstah srutova' in the 
Bhlsya refer to two kinds of Arthapatti. But Prabhakara interprets 
wads as meaning the same thing. ‘Drstah' means well-known 
and ‘ srutah' is another word meaning the same thing in common 
u?uage._Thus, according to Prabhakara, there is no 
‘Srutarthapatti or presumption of a sentence or a word. According 
to Kumarila the word drstah (seen) stands for all the six means 
of cognition (perception, inference, comparison, verbal testimony, 
presumption and negation), and the word (heard) sruta refers to 
the presumption of a fact Silikanatha says that what is presumed 
m bearing the sentence, ‘Caitra who is fat does not eat during 
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the day’, is the fact of eating at night and not the sentence, ‘he 
eats at night’. The inexplicability that is removed by the 
presumption consists in the conflict between fatness and fasting 
and not between the sentences, ‘Caitra is fat’ and ‘He does not 
eat during the day’. So, the conflict between two facts must be 
resolved by presuming another fact. Even when the words ‘eats 
at night’ are uttered after uttering the sentence ‘Caitra who is fat 
does not eat during the day’, the conflict arising in the mind of 
the person on hearing the latter sentence is not resolved if he 
does not know the meaning of the word ‘night’. Therefore, a 
conflict is to be resolved through presumption of a fact and not 
of words. It is true that in the care of all who know the use of 
language determinate cognitions are always accompanied by the 
memory of words; and accordingly when a person cognises the 
fact that Caitra eats at night his cognition is verbalised yet this 
is not an uncommon thing, because even in drstarthapatti the 
cognition of the presumed fact, i.e. Devadatta’s existence outside 
is, verbalised . 38 

Implicit words also contribute in determining the meaning. 
If we reflect on the nature of conditions which regulate the 
meanings of the sentences then we come to know that there are 
some cases which show that even understood words determine 
meanings of sentences. For example, there are a few Vedic 
injunctions which are elliptical in their character. An illustration 
of this type is visvajita yajeta , i.e. a person who intends to enjoy 
heavenly bliss should perform the sacrifice called visvajit. In this 
injunction the compound word svargakamah(pnQ who intends to 
enjoy heavenly bliss) is not given still, the implicit word contributes 
towards the conveying of the complete meaning of the above 
injuction. 

Sometimes the given words do not even contribute to the 
meaning. There are also some injunctions in which the given 
words which are heard are given up since they do not help to 
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convey the complete meanings of these injunctions. An illustration 

of this type is ubhayam havir artim rcchet. Here the word ubhayam 

has been abandoned since it is not capable of expressing the 

complete meaning of a great Vedic injunction. In connection with 

the directions of the new moon and the full-moon sacrifices, it 

has been stated that if both the articles which are to be offered 

are spoiled, then ‘Indra 5 should be offered five plates of rice. 

Now, the prima facie view is that an emphasis should be laid 

upon the adjective ubhayam. But the conclusive view is that even 

if one of these two articles to be offered is spoiled, the contemporary 

rite should be observed. Hence the word ubhaya loses its 

significance since its absence opens up a wider scope. The actual 

traditional practice is that the word ubhaya should be given up. 

Thus, it has got no part to play when the meaning of the above 

two cojoined injunctions is conveyed. 

In some cases, no importance is attached to a sub-ordinate 

clause which does not shape the meaning of the main injunction, 

i.e. in the Vedic sentence "Prayajsrsna havimsyabhidaryati" (i.e. 

one sprinkles the articles with such clarified butter which remains 

after the completion of prayaja sacrifice) the clause 
— / 

prayajasesna refers to the procedure of sacrificing the animal in 
Vajapeya sacrifice. There is also no ruling as regards the 
preservation of such clarified butter and the pot which contains 
it It is just possible that the sentence, a portion which is not 
given, may also directly convey a meaning. In that case there is 
no use of assuming the type of Arthapatti based upon testimony. 
As in the so called instances of Arthapatti based on testimony, 
the meaning is directly conveyed by the incomplete sentences, 
so that the intermediate process of supplying the silent portion 
in order to render the sentence complete is only superfluous. 

, The only argument that Kum^rila offers in favour of 
Srutasthapatti is the one refuted by Salikanatha. Kumarila says 
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that all determinate cognitions are accompanied by the memojy 
of words and the cognition resulting from a verbal inconsistency 
is a determinate cognition. S^likanitha has exposed the weakness 
of this argument and Kumarila’s commentators admit the point 
raised by him. Sucaritamisra offers another argument: It is true 
that the inconsistency in a heard sentence is primarily an 
inconsistency in facts that which is presumed to remove this 
inconsistency is also primarily a fact, yet the inconsistency of a 
sentence can be removed only by the presumption of another 
sentence. An inconsistent sentence is really sn incomplete sentence 
and it can be completed only by importing another appropriate 
sentence or word. When someone utters the word ‘pacati’ (cooks) 
the hearer expects another word, say, ‘odanam’ (rice) and is not 
satisfied merely with the perception of rice before him. The 
expectancy is relieved only when the speaker himself adds the 
word ‘odanam’ (rice) or when, in case he does not add it, the 
hearer imports it. Similariy when an incomplete sentence stands 
in need of another sentence, the expectancy thus created can be 
relieved only by importing that sentence, not merely by presuming 
the corresponding fact . 40 

The salient features of Kumarila’s and Prabhakara’s 

interpretation of Sbara’s statements may be stated as follows: 

/ 

Sahara takes the fact already seen or heard as a single unit. 
It is the living Devadatta’s non-existence in the house, the truth 
of which is not possible according to Sahara without the assumption 
of Devadatta’s existence outside the house. 

Kumarila sees in^xplicablity between two facts constituting 
the substance of what Sahara called the fact already seen or heard. 

Kumarila is therefore very faithful to the Bhasyakara in 
fixing the objects of knowledge in Arthapatti as also the purpose 
of Arthapatti as a pramana. The assumption made is sought to 
explain another well established fact. 


6 
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Prabhakara presents a different picture and purpose of 
Arthapatti. In his anxiety to distinguish it from Anwnana and 
uphold the independence of Arthapatti as a pramana, 
Prabhakara is all out to picturise Arthapatti as involving or process 
that is diametrically opposed to that involved in inference. In 
inference the effect (wetness of the ground) explains its cause 
(a past rain). According to Prabhakara the movement of thought 
in Arthapatti is just the reverse in as much as the probans is that 
which explains and the probandum is that which is explained. In 
otherwords in inference, the probans is explalined by the 
probandum as smoke is explained by fire. But in Arthapatti the 
probans (non-existence in the house) is explained by the 
probandum (his existence outside the house). To be clear the 
assumption of Devadatta’s existence outside the house is explained 
by his non-existence in the house. 

Here the probans and the probandum are the same facts. 
That is the means by which we assume is the probans. That 
which is assumed by means of probans is the probandum. In 
either case Devadatta’s non-existence is the probans and 
Devadatta’s existence outside the house is the probandum in either 
case the matter of the presumption remains the same viz. 
Devadatta’s existence outside the house. But the real point of 
contention between Sahara and Kumarila on one hand and that 
of Prabhakara on the other is only regarding the purpose or the 
intention of Arthapatti. It is only a matter of what explains what 
or what is explained by what. In simple words to make the 
distinction between the two schools of PurvaMimamsa clear; 
Kumarila says, "It is the assumption of Devadatta’s existence 
outside the house that explains, he is being alive and not being 
in the house". On the other hand, according to Prabhakara, 
Devadatta’s being alive and not being in the house that explains 
he existed outside the house. 
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The position of Kumarila regarding Arthapatti is due to 
Sahara’s original view. The contribution of Kumarila is that he 

sees some inexplicability or conflict in the fact already seen or 

/ 

heard which according to Sahara is something which is not possible 
or which it is not possible to be maintained in the absence of 
another assumption. In otherwords Kumarila sees a conflict or 
contradiction between two facts viz. Devadatta being alive and 
his being not found in the house. One thing is clear viz. that 
Kumarila uses certainly a stronger term (inexplicability or conflict 
or contradiction ....) than the moderate description of Sahara of 
the situation under consideration. It is difficult to understand what 
the inexplicability or conflict is in the matter at hand. Why should 
there be a conflict at all between the two facts of a man being 
alive and his not being in the house. To be in the house is not 
part of man’s essential existence of his being alive. It is a common 
phenomenon that a man’s life is spent both in and outside the 
house. There are merely two aspects of man’s existence. Sometimes 
he is in the house sometimes he is outside the house. Even layman 
in the street not to speak of logician is bothered about man’s 
non-existence in the house to when he wants to call on him on 
any particular occasion. If a living man were not to be found on 
anywhere on physical world there would perhaps occur a state 
of mental conflict as to how a living man cannot be traced in 
any part of the physical world. The mere non-existence of the 
house of a living man is never a sufficient ground to invoke any 
element of tension or conflict in the inquirer’s mind and for this 
reason Kumarila’s discretion of the state which is the ground 
of presumption is only to read too much into things. 

If on the other hand we try to view the situation in terms 
of disjunction, Kumarila’s overstress on the epistemological 
situation Arthapatti can be better exposed if we follow the logic 
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of dichotomous division and classify the entirity of human 
existence by the mutually exclusive and collectively exhaustive 
alternatives: A living man must be either in the house or outside 
the house, the problem looks much more simple and far less 
serious. As per the logic of valid disjunctive syllogism. If you 
deny one of the alternatives you are certain to affirm the other. 

Here the whole point of the discussion is that Kumarila is 
unjustified in calling the situation inexplicable in order to resolve 
which an assumption is warranted. Perhaps Sahara’s original 
exposition of Arthapatti is more convicing and a better 
representation of the facts of Arthapatti. It is so because the 
assumption a man’s existence outside the house is only a logical 
step or an intellectual necessity on the part of a knowing mind 
which is only half way through. The assumption under 
consideration rather fills a gap rather than explaining a conflict 
or contradiction. It is simply because there is no conflict at all. 
A state of conflict exists between two opposing facts or phenomena. 
There is a conflict or a contradiction when we say that fire is 
cool and water is with flames. What contradiction is there between 
a living man and his not being in the house? 

In the absence of a conflict or a contradiction the question 
of which explains what, a point centreing which the two schools 
of Purvamimamsa differ from each other does not arise at all. 
The assumption, on the part of a knowing mind, that a living 
man exists outside his house after knowing that he is not in his 
house is neither an explanation offered to the doubts regarding 
his being alive nor an explanation to one’s non-existence in his 
house. It is simply the completion of a single process of thought. 

I think that is exactly what is in the mind of Prabhakara, 
when he says that the objective of the Arthapatti is the knowledge 
of that which is not explained that the knowledge of that which 
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explains it. Hence in the given instance of Arthapatti, the fact 
of Devadatta’s non-existence in the house, is what according to 
Prabhakara, that explains the fact of Devadatta’s existence outside. 
Y^hat we mean to say that Prabhakara must have thought over 
Sahara’s original view of Arthapatti along with Kumarila’s 
interpretation in the way which we have analysed above and 
presented a more consistent and more convincing explanation of 
the nature and function of Arthapatti. First of all, the existence 
of a conflict or inexplicability does not arise simply because there 
is no real opposition in the fact already seen or heard and therefore 
the question of resolving or explaining any such phenomenon 
does not arise. Secondly the presumption of something unseen 
as an attempted reconciliation of an already known object is as 
futile as groping in the dark for a black cat which is not there. 

That Arthapatti is a knowledge of that which is not explained 
from the knowledge of that which explains, it is only a true 
representation of the natural process of thought, still preserving its 
identity as an independent pramana. ThoughPrabhakara’s analysis 
of the process of Arthapatti is represented as a process which is the 
reverse of Kumarila’s interpretation, it only rectifies a sort of 
laboured understanding of the Bhasyakara and the 
misrepresentation of the original text of the Bhasya. Prabhara’s 
explanation is pure and simple and that presumption is but natural 
completion of a process of thought. Herein also lies the unique and 
distinctive element of Arthapatti from that of inference. Though 
Prabhakara is all out to expound Arthapatti in a way that it 
distinguishes itself from Anumana his conclusions ultimately hit 
the right path. The distinguishing Arthapatti from that of inference 
as is evident from Prabhakara’s analysis may be summerised as 
follows. In Arthapatti the knowledge of a fact seen or heard (which 
is the ground) involves an intellectual obligation to fulfil the 
remaining part of thought, in the form of presumption. In the 
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absence of the presumption the earlier process of thought remains 
incomplete and halfway through. But in the case of inference as one 
infers fire from smoke involves a determined effort to account for 
particular phenomenon. In the absence of any such determined 
effort an explanation the basis of such inference would be self 
sufficient and does not remain in any state of inexplicability or 
confusion. Hence the presumption of something is an inevitable and 
natural continuation of process and inference is something which 
we can afford when there is will to do it. This exactly what is in the 
mind of Prabhakara in his account of Arthapatti. 

B. ARTHAPATTI: THE CONCEPTION OF ADVAITA 
VEDANTA 

Six sources of knowledge (pramanas) are accepted by the 
Advaitin 41 They are perception, inference, comparison, verbal 
testimony, presumption and non-cognition. The 
Bhatta Mimamisakas also accept all these six. As a matter of 
fact, generally the Advaitins follow the .Bhatta in all empirical 
categories and usuages . 42 The Prabhakara Mimamsakas accept 
only five pramanas with presumption while the Bhattas and the 
Advaita Vedantins accept six, adding non-cognition or 
Anupalabdhi. 

The Advaita Vedanta and Mimamsa presumption as a 
separate source of knowledge because in their opinion it provides 
us with the knowledge of facts which cannot be explained 
otherwise. Mimamsakas frequently use Arthapatti for exaplaining 
the Vedic texts by presuming missing words and meanings without 
which the Vedic texts cannot be correctly understood. They also 
base their beliefs on presumption in such cases as survival of 
the self after death. The Advaitins hold Arthapatti useful for 
explaining the Vedanta texts. For example, the Upanisads 
sometimes speak of the creation of the world by Brahman and 
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out of Brahman but sometimes they teach that there is no 
multiplicity and hold that Brahman is the only reality. This conflict 
is resolved by supposing that creation is not a real transformation 
( parinama) of Brahman, but only an apparent change (vivarta) 
like the appearance of a rope as a snake. The supposition of 
maya as the power of Brahman to create an apparent world is a 
kind of presumption. The Advaitins use this method also in 
assuming some unperceived facts and principles for explaining 
experienced facts. For example, they suppose the existence of an 
objectless blissful consciousness during dreamless sleep, in order 
to explain the memory which we have on rising from such a 
sleep when we say ‘I had a comfortable sleep’. 

The Advaita Vedanta as an advocate of the view of 
presumption as an independent source of cognition, may be said 
to differ from Prabhakara and be in agreement with Kumarila in 
not recognizing ‘doubt’ as an element in this source of cognition. 
Even so, be it noted that it understands presumption in a way 
different from that in which the Mimaihsa understands it, although 
it may be that their separate understandings ultimately amount 
to one and the same thing. The Advaita Vedantist view of 
presumption differs from that of the Mimamsa in m aking no 
mention of such a thing as the conflict between two known facts 
and consequently, being unconcerned with the idea of the resolution 
of the conflict of this description, in the view of the Advaita 
Vedanta, there is only one fact which is said to be well known 
namely, that something presents itself to be inexplicable or stands 
unexplained and so is in need of explanation. This points to the 
function, the performance of which is the very essence of 
presumption. And the function, according to the Advaita 
Vedanta, is none other than the framing of an assumption or 
supposition ( Kalpana ) which provides the explanation in demand. 
Thus presumption is regarded by this school of philosophy as 
comprising the knowledge of the fact to be explained 
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(Upapadya-jndnam ) and the supposition or, let us say, knowledge 
of something that provides the required explanation 
(Upapadaka Jhanam). Then by calling the former knowledge 
karanam (instrumental cause) and the latter phalam (result or 
effect), the Vedanta arrives at the definition of presumption as 
the framing of an explanatory hypothesis 
(Upapadaka kalpanam) on the basis of the knowledge of the fact 
to be explained ( Upapadya-jrtdnam ). 43 The fact that a person 
is fat, though he does not eat during the day, cannot be intelligible 
unless he eats at night. The fatness of the person is to be explained 
and eating at night explains it. The inexplicability of fatness in 
the absence of eating in the day is removed by the presumption 
of eating at night. Like Kumarila, Dharmaraja also distinguishes 
between two kinds of Arthapatti, viz. Drsprthapatti and 
Srutarthapatti. A man observes that there is silver in front of 
him and immediately afterwards he observes that there is no silver 
at all. The second cognition denies the presence of silver. But 
the denial cannot'be explained if the first cognition ‘there is silver’ 
be true. Therefore, it is presumed that the first cognition was 
false. The perception of silver is a fact and the non-perception 
of it also is a fact. The fact of non-perception becomes inexplicable, 
if the silver perceived at first be real. This inexplicability is 
removed when it is presumed that the silver was unreal or illusory. 
This is an example of Drsprthapatti. 

This seems to indicate that the Advaita Vedanta makes an 
improvement upon the position of the Mimamsa in so far as it 
presents presumption ( Arthapatti ) in a clearer scientific light by 
regarding it as the framing of explanatory hypothesis instead of 
as a source of cognition in the ordinary sense. Thus the situation, 
for example, that a person who desists from eating during day 
time is still stout (pirn) is, the view of the Advaita Vedanta, one 
which primarily calls for an explanation, instead of the acquisition 
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of the knowledge of something or other. And the explanation 
in demand, as is held by this school of philosophy, is to be found 
in a hypothesis which is likely to be that the person concerned 
eats at night. 

It would be worthwhile to mention, however, the Advaita 
Vedanta has made an attempt to inquire into the various situations 
which call for their explanation and has, accordingly, come to admit 
several kinds of presumption ( Arthapatti ). Arthapatti is of two 
kinds : a) postulation from the perceived ( Drstarthapatti ) and b) 
postulation from the verbal cognised ( Srutarthapatti ). 

The first kind can be illustrated from the instance of the 
illusory silver. One sees the shell as silver. The cognition now 
is "This is silver". The illusion is sublated by the subsequent 
cognition of the locus, the shell. The sublation is of the form 
"Theis is not silver" contradicting the earlier condition “This is 
not Silver” will be quite unintelligible, if the silver in "This is 
silver" were real. So,one has to presume that the silver is not 
real but illusory. 

The second variety of postulation occurs as follows : A 
sentence is heard. Now, the own sense of this sentence itself is 
unintelligible. Therefore, there has to be postulated some other 
sense to make the sentence intelligible. For example, there is the 
statement in the Chindogya Upanisad: "He who knows the self, 
crosses sorrow ". 44 This declaration is unintelligible in its own 
sense. For, self is known, and this knowledge cannot remove the 

i / 

entire host of bonds or fetters signified by the word ’Sorrow" - 
knowledge can remove only error. To make the sense of the 
declaration intelligible, bondage which is sorrow, is taken to be 
illusory. Thus, the postulation here is with reference to illusoriness. 
Even in empirical statements like "Devadatta who will live to 
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bea hundred is not at home", his existence somewhere outside 
his home is postulated. 

, This postulation from the verbal cognition 
(Srutarthapatti) is again of two kinds, viz., one which is due to 
the failure on the part of a speaker to make a grammatically 
complete statement ( abhidhananupapatti ) and one which is due 
to the unitelligibility of the meaning of a grammatically complete 
statement ( abhihithanupapatti ). 

When a part of sentence is expressed, there may be the 
unintelligibility of expressing and syntactical relation. In that case, 
we have to postulate a word which will complete the syntactical 
relation. For example, the word ‘door’ as a part of a sentence 
may not have intelligible syntactical relation. It must then be 
supposed that the word ‘door’ as a part of a sentence may not 
have intelligible syntactical relation. It must then be supposed 
that the word ‘door’ stands in a syntactical relation to the word 
‘close’, and the sentence will be ‘closed door’. For another 
example, in scripture, rites are prescribed to the one who desires 
heaven, as ‘He who desires heaven is to sacrifice with 
Jyotistoma'. Sometimes the fruit is not explicitly stated. In those 
cases, a fruit has to be postulated . 45 

With regard to the non-intelligibility of the expressed, when 
a sense of a sentence is unintelligible, another sense has to be 
postulated. For example : ‘He who desires heaven is to sacrifice 
with the Jyotistoma'. Here as the Jyotistoma sacrifice, being 
momentary, cannot be instrumental to the attainment of heaven, 
there is postulation an unseen potency, called apurva, as 
intermediary . 46 

We may give a common example of postulation to explain 
the incongruity of meaning in a statement. The sentence ‘The 
camel is the ship of the desert’ is meaningless if the word ‘ship’ 
is taken in its primary sense, e.g., ‘a vessel to navigate in the 
sea’. It is by the assumption of its secondary or figurative meaning, 
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such as ‘a means of transportation’, that we find the significance 
of the statement. 

The Vedantic account of Arthapatti differs from Bhatta in 
three main respects: 1) Dhaimaraja does not specify the cause 
of inexplicability while according to Bhatta apparent contradiction 
is the cause. In most of the examples of Arthapatti given by 
Dhaimaraja we find that an element of contradiction is involved. 
But in the example of the first kind of Srutarthapatti 47 we do 
not find any contradiction, though inexplicability or 
unintelligibility exists. According to the Bhltta too, importation 
of a word in order to complete a sentence is an instance of 
Srutarthapatti-, and hence according to the rule that apparent 
contradiction is the instrumental cause of presumption, we should 
expect apparent contradiction here also. But actually there is no 
contradiction of any sort here. There is contradiction when a 
known fact conflicts with our post general experience, i.e., when 
what happens is opposed to what we expect to happen according 
to our past experience. But when someone utters the word 
‘dvaram’ (door) there is nothing which happens to conflict with 
our past experience. What we expect is that the speaker should 
speak something more while he does not speak more. It would 
involve contradiction if we expected one additional word 
appropriate in the contract and the speaker uttered a different 
word. For example, if the speaker says ‘close the door’ when it 
is too hot inside, the sentence gives rise to conflict because the 
word ‘close’ cannot be expected in the situation Of course, in 
a way the utterance of the word ‘ dvaram ’ (door) also produces 
conflict in so far as the hearer does not know for the time being 
whether he should close the door or see it or break it. But this 
is not a conflict between two cognitions or facts, because it occurs 
between two or more subjective responses of the hearer aroused 
by the word ‘ dvaram ’, while the word itself is not one of the 
conflicting parties. Therefore, the unintelligibility caused by the 
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utterance of the word ‘dvaram’ is not due to its incompatibility 
with our experience, but due to the failure on the part of the 
speaker to express his intention fully. The presumption of the 
word ‘pidhehi’ in this case is like framing an hypothesis, and 
the situation that it seeks to explain is far more complex than 
the mere utterance of the word 1 dvaram'. The hearer presumes 
the appropriate word not merely on hearing the worf ‘ dvaram ’ 
but also on perceiving the other details, e.g. the existing state of 
the door, the weather etc. 

2) The contradiction in the example of Drstarthapati is 
between two specific cognitions, viz. ‘this is silver’ and ‘this is 
not silver’ and it is no apparent but real because the two cognitions 
cannot be simultaneously true. This seems to be inconsistent with 
the Bhatta view. According to the Bhatta view a contradiction 
can be reconciled through presumption only when one of the 
conflicting cognitions is general and the other specific, in which 
case the contradiction is merely apparent The Bhatta view that 
a real contradiction cannot be reconciled seems to be true because 
the term ‘reconciliation’ implies that the claim of the conflicting 
cognitions to be true is justified through presumption, while in 
the case of real contradiction one of the cognitions is really false 
and hence its claim to be true can never be justified. Thus there 
can be no reconciliation in the proper sense between the cognitions 
‘this is silver’ and ‘this is not silver’ through the presumption 
that the first one is false. However, it is wrong to say that the 
contradiction which leads to presumption lies between two 
cognitions. The contradiction which is reconciliable primarily lies 
not between two cognitions but between a fact and our general 
experience or between two facts who co-existence seems to be 
inexplicable. The fact that living Caitra is not present in the house 
is inconsistent with my general experience that he was found in 
the house whenever I went to see him. This inconsistency is not 
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logical but psychological. In Dharmaraja’s example of 

Drstarthapatti the contradiction lies between the facts that silver 

is perceived from a distance and that on making a closer approach 

it is not found where it was perceived; and this contradiction is 

reconciled by presuming that what was perceived from a distance 

was not real but illusory silver, because if it were to be real it 

could not have disappeared so soon without any visible cause. 

This co-existence of silver is inexplicable otherwise than on the 

presumption of the illusory nature of silver. 

/ _ 

3) In Srutarthapatti, according to the Bhatta view, there is 
always the presumption of a word or sentence, while according 
to the Vedanta view there is sometimes the presumption of a 
word and sometimes the presumption of a fact In the Vedanta 
view there is sometimes the presumption of a word and sometimes 
the presumption of a fact. The Vedanta view seems to be a 
compromise between the Bhatta and Prabhakara views when a 
person utters a grammatically incomplete sentence, i.e. a sentence 
in which the subject or the object or the verb is missing, the 
hearer always presumes a word or words. It is true that the 
incompleteness of the sentence is detected by understanding the 
fact to which the sentence refers, for example one who hears the 
word ‘dvaram' discovers thatthe speaker’s statement is incomplete 
only when he understands the situation that the weather is cold 
and the door is open. But then the incompleteness is not removed 
simply by presuming the fact that the door is to be closed. Suppose 
the speaker utters the word ‘door’ and makes a gesture to close 
it or utters the .word ‘close’ and points with his finger towards 
the door. Yet the expectancy created in the mind of the hearer 
is not relieved unless the required word is uttered. We actually 
find that sometimes the hearer himself utters involuntarily the 
word or words left unuttered by the speaker. This fact favours 
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the Vedanta view. On hearing the word ‘ dvaram ’ the hearer closed 
the door, but at the same time he feels that the speaker ought to 
have spoken the complete sentence ‘ dvarampidhehV , and thus 
he himself supplies the word ‘pidhehi’. When, however, a sentence 
is grammatically complete but the sense involves some 
inconsistency,, it is not a word that is presumed but some fact. 
A man says that Devadatta is fat and does not eat during the 
day. The statement is grammatically complete. But the hearer 
who presumes that Devadatta eats at night does not feel that the 
speaker ought to have spoken the clause ‘Devadatta eats at night’ 
in addition. Devadatta’s eating at night is really a fact implied 
in his fatness in the absence of eating during the day. The speker 
himself may be ignorant of his implication. How can then the 
hearer feel that the speaker has missed to utter the said clause? 
Hence it is more reasonable to say that the object of 
Arthapatti in the presenct case is a fact rather than a clause. This 
type of Arthapatti is equivalent to drawing the implication of a 
statement. Thus the Vedanta view of Srutarthapatti is more 
reasonable than the Bhatta and Prabhakara views. 
Abhidhananupapatti leads to the presumption of the word which 
together with the actually uttered word forms a complete statement; 
and abhihitanupapatti leads to the presumption of a fact which 
resolves the conflict in the sense of an already complete statement. 

Dharmaraja establishes that Arthapatti cannot be included 
in inference. The Advaitins hold that in inference, our knowledge 
is based on pervasion of co-presence alone, anvaya, i.e., universal 
concomitance between the middle and the major term. When 
Arthapatti is reduced to an inferential form, the major premise 
of such an inference will express only the universal relation 
between the major term and the absence of the middle term. The 
relation will be vyatirekavyapti, and not anvayavyapti. And 
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Advaitins do not accept y yatireki or merely negative inference. 
For example, in the syllogism "Earth is different from the other 
elements, because it possesses odour", the vyapti or pervasion is 
negative in the form "whatever is not different from the other 
elements has no odour". But it cannot be said positively that 
"whatever has odour is different from the other elements, exists 
in it or not". So the inferential character of kevala vyatireki is 
not accepted by Advaitins. Here, in the case mentioned, the 
major premise will be "The absence of eating at night while 
fasting by day in a case of the absence of stoutness ". 49 For reasons 
stated above, this Vyatireki type of inference is not admissible 
to the Advaitin. According to him, Vyatireki type of inference 
can only indicate an unintelligibility thus calling for a postulation. 
In the example of the earth, it is thus: earth could not intellgibly 
possess a quality not present in other elements, without being 
different from those elements. In the case of Devadatta, Devadatta 
cannot intelligibly be stout while not eating at day time without 
eating at night . 50 

Thus Arthapatti is a distinct pramana, standing in its own 
right and supplying a specific need in knowledge. 

We may formulate the Advaita standpoint thus: Since it 
could be demonstrated that all empirical experience is relative 
and finite, we are justified in postulating the Absolute. Since no 
relation other than that of non-difference is tenable between subject 
and object and the different objects of cognition ‘non-difference’ 
can be postulated. This is not the same as the argument from 
the idea of the Absolute to its existence. Here it is argued that 
since we experience the finite and the relative and find it to be 
not self-existent, the Absolute is postulated in order to understand 
it. But Arthapatti cannot tell us the nature of the Absolute; that 
should be known only from the Veda. Arthapatti is an exercise 
of reason, they do not reckon it to be inferential reasoning. 
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The Vedantins themselves used Arthapatti not simply for 
explaining facts of finite experience like the stoutness of a man 
who does not eat during the day or the absence of Devadatta 
from home, but also for arriving at philosophical categories like 
that of power or Sakti. Their main argument in that may be stated 
thus; Something, as e.g. germ growing into a tree or Jyotistoma 
sacrifice leading to heaven, would be unexplained (or anupapanna) 
if there were no supposition of power. Dr. Seal is reported to 
have said that the difference of the general philosophical position 
between Hume and Kant may be said to rest on the application 
of an Arthapatti. Over against fact of finite experience as obtained 
through series of sense impressions stands such general notions 
as causality. The element of contradiction involved is sought to 
be removed by Hume by rejection of ontological validity of the 
general notions. In the same situation Kant on the other hand 
proceeds to reason on the line of Arthapatti. Accepting the validity 
of both discrete sense elements and of general notions he comes 
to his transcendental deductions. The line of procedure is 
analogous to that in Arthapatti . From the consequent to the only 
possible antecedent without which it cannot be explained. We 
have stated that the conclusion in Arthapatti is a function of the 
nature of the partial contradictories in mutual relation. It is 
interesting, therefore, to inquire how would Kant’s transcendental 
implication stand modified if the facts were regarded in other 
than human tradition of absolute difference of body and mind. 
The objective idealism of Hegal can be said to be the result of 
an Arthapatti in which the basic facts of the arguments have 
been so changed . 51 
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Chapter M 

' NYAYA-VAISESIKA ON ARTHAPATTI 

Since Arthapatti is primarily concerned with the framing 
of hypothesis and since hypothesis relate to something as yet 
unperceived, Arthapatti needs to be regarded as a source of 
paroksa (non-perceptual) and not aparoksa (perceptual) cognition. 
So the question of its reducibility to perception cannot arise. And 
its reducibility to either testimony or comparison, on account of 
their being sources of paroksa cognition, is obviously out of the 
question. The only source of paroksa cognition, its reducibility 
to which may be characterized by some measure of plausibility, 
should be none other than inference. But as we have seen earlier, 
both Prabhakara and Kumarila have argued the distinctness of 
Arthapatti from inference in their respective ways. The Advaita 
Vedanta also does the same in the following manner. This school 
of philosophy, be is noted in the beginning, holds that in the 
case of inference strictly so called, the universal major premise 
must be based on positive concomitance ( anvayavyapti ), and that 
the inference in which negative concomitance 
(Vyatirekavyapati ) constitutes the basis of its universal major 
premise is really no inference as such, but is another name for 
Arthapatti . Judged in the light, Arthapatti as the Advaita 
Vedanta argues, is distinct from inference for the simple reason 
that a universal major premise based on positive concomitance 
is not available in itscase, the proposition, for example, "whoever 
there is stoutness (pinatvaim ) there is the condition of eating at 
night ( ratribhojanamy ' being contrary to fact. But this really brings 
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to light the crux of the whole situation by leaving behind the 
demand for a fresh inquiry into the possibility of inference with 
a universal major premise based on negative concomitance 
(VyatirekaVyap ti) . Hence, arises the necessity for the consideration 
of the attempts made by the Vaisesika, the Nyaya and the 
Samkhya to show that Arthapatti, in the final analysis, is a form 
of inference. 

Let us begin by observing that Prabhakara’s attempt to 
account for the distinction between Arthapatti and Anumana with 
reference to his admission of the presence of an element of doubt 
in the former and the absence of it in die latter proves a failure 
in the light of Kumarila’s finding that Arthapatti, as a matter of 
fact, does not have to bear the burden of any such thing as doubt 
Even so, Kumlrila is as insistent on the recognition of this 
distinction as is Prabhakara, and finds the reason for this 
recognition in his view that Arthapatti differs from inference in 
that, whereas the former involves the conflict between two known 
facts, the latter is free from such involvement But then, any 
attempt to argue the distinction between the two sources of 
cognition under consideration, not with reference to their respective 
peculiarities as ways of cognizing, but reference to the element 
or elements supposed to be involved in them, is undoubtedly 
superficial and cannot really serve the purpose which it is intended 
to serve. This seems to have been realized by the Advaita 
Vedanta as is evident from the fact, that, instead of undertaking 
the useless task of ascertaining the factors likely to be involved 
in Arthapatti, it straight away takes notice of the pecularity of 
this way of cognizing and accordingly states that it is none but 
the act of framing hypothesis with a view to explaining situations 
which call for explanation. Thus has the Advaita Vedanta, as it 
seems to me, offered the most realistic interpretation of the nature 
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Arthapatti, which as will be explained later, hardly leaves any 
scope for asking the question whether this source of cognition 
is reducible to any other and especially inference. 

As previously indicated, the Advaita Vedinta, while 
dismissing the possibility of the interpretation of Arthapatti as 
identical with that kind of inference in which the universal major 
premise is based upon positive concomitance, does not rule out, 
but on the contrary, admits the possibility of its being regarded 
as the same as the kind of inference in whose case the universal 
major premise is based on negative concomitance. Even so, it 
seeks to rescue Arthapatti, from its absorption in inference by 
declaring the inference of the latter kind to be'nothing but 
Arthapatti, in disguise. But this is too simple and easy way of 
vindicating the independence of this way of cognising to produce 
any salutary effect upon the Nyaya Vaisesika school of philosophy 
which, consistenly with their respective epistemological positions, 
are intent upon establishing the identity of Arthapatti with 
inference. It is, therefre, no wonder that all of them should try 
to show that Arthapatti, is indistinguishable from inference in 
one form or another. It is, however, the philosophers belonging 
to the Vaisesika and the Nyaya schools who have taken the greatest 
interest in the performance of this task. 


A. GAUTAMA AND VATSYAYANA ON ARTHAPATTI 

The Mimamsaka’s was not the only account of Arthapatti 
current in the early schools; and it was not the original meaning 
of the term. The notion is discussed in that passage of the 
Nyaya—sutra \ which argues against the separate status of 
supposed pramana's other than four enumerated in 
Nyaya—sutra-I, i.3; and the account there given, as interpreted 
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by Vatsyayana, is not identical with the account given by 
Sabara. 

The topic of Arthapatti is introduced by Gautama in the 
aphorism 2.2.1 by way of an objection that his classification of 
sources of knowledge is inadequate, because he has left out 
Arthapatti (and three sources of knowledge). Gautama defends 
his clasification in the following aphorism by saying (among other 
things) that Arthapatti is included in inference (Anumana). His 
own statement of objection is: "(The sources of knowledge) are 
not four, because Aitihya, Arthapatti , Sambhava, and Abhava are 
(additional) sources of knowledge". The reply: "Since Aitihya 
(tradition) is not different from Sabda (authoritative statement) 
and since Arthapatti, Sambhava, and Abhava are not different 
from Anumana (inference), there is no refutation (of the view 
that the sources of knowledge are four, namely, perception, 
inference, analogy and authoritative statement)". From this 
Objection and reply we know that already before the time of 
Gautama there were philosophers who subscribed to a narrow 
view of inference and excluded Arthapatti and so on from it as 
distinct sources of knowledge as against that Gautama is 
subscribing to a broad conception of inference that would be 
inclusive of Arthapatti and so on. 

In the aphorism following those mentioned earlier, Gautama 
has discussed to question of the validity or invalidity of 
Arthapatti. But he has not explained what is meant by 
Arthapatti. For such an explanation'we have to look at 
Varsyayana, whose definition of Arthapatti is follows: "Where 
from a proposition stated another proposition follows as a necessary 
consequences, that is Arthapatti." 2 This definition of Arthapatti 
makes it applicable to any valid deductive reasoning with a single 
premise and single conclusion. Vatsyayana has not emphasized 
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that there should be a single conclusion. He has merely put Artha 
in the singular number. Hence one cannot rule out the possibility 
that there could be more than one premise. However, in both of 
the examples available from Vatsyayana, there is only one premise. 
Thus it is probable that what is meant by Arthapatti is a deductive 
reasoning with a single premise. 

Vatsyayana’s definition of Arthapatti does not make it clear 
on what the implication, between the premise and the conclusion, 
is based. His other remarks and examples, however, help us to 
see what the basis is. We will first look at his example. "For 
instance, what is implied in the statement that when there is no 
cloud it does not rain? (The implication is) that it rains where 
there are clouds". 3 i.e. the object cognised through implication 
is that the production of effect, rain, is limited to the existence 
of the cause, clouds. If not A, not B: ergo if B, then A. 
Vatsyayana further characterises this process as ‘apprehending 
from opposition what is not stated’. 4 He says shortly afterwards: 
"from the statement that in the absence of the cause the effect 
is not produced, we arrive by implication at what is related to 
thus on its opposite, namely that the effect is produced in the 
presence of the cause. For from a negative comes the opposed 
affirmative". 5 

It may be noticed that the premise and the conclusion in 
this argument are conditional statements. We have seen that 
Gautama and Vatsyayana were concerned in disjunctive syllogism 
with reasoning involving the two connectives of negation and 
disjunction. The present specimen shows that reasoning involving 
yet another connective, namely, the conditional, occupied their 
attention. Moreover, in this case both the premise and the 
conclusion are unmistakably propositions, and hence the reasoning 
belongs, without doubt, to the logic of propositions. 
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Gautama has declared that reasonings of this kind are to 
be included in inference. Regarding that, Vatsyayana’s comments 
are as follows: "Inference is knowledge through the given of 
what is not given, but related (to the given) . . . Since 
Arthapatti is knowledge of a proposition which is not stated 
obtained from the precise understanding of the meaning of a 
sentence by means of the relation of opposition, it is definitely 
inference". 6 According to this quotation, Arthapatti is knowledge 
from the understanding of the meaning of a sentence. In modem 
terminology this amounts to saying that Arthapatti is analytic 
knowledge and not knowledge obtained by any empirical means. 

Moreover, the proposition deduced is said to be related by 
way of ‘opposition’ to the premise. Vatsyayana has clarified what 
is meant by ‘opposition’ (pratyanikabhava) as follows: "If there 
is no cause, there is no effect from the meaning of this sentence 
is obtained the proposition related by way of opposition that ‘if 
there is cause, there is effect’. The positive is the opposite 
(pratyanika) of the negative". 7 What is meant is that ‘there is 
cause’, is related by way of opposition to ‘there is cause’, and 
similarly ‘there is no effect’, to ‘there is effect’. In the proposition 
‘there is no cause’ the Sanskrit sentence shows that what is negated 
is the proposition ‘there is cause’ and similarly in the case of 
‘there is no effect’. Thus we know from this example that a 
proposition and its negation are related by way of opposition. 

It is now clear that the implication on which the deduction 
of ‘if there are clouds, there is rain’ from ‘if there are no clouds, 
there is no rain’ is based on the relation of opposition. What is 
required is that the conclusion should contain negation of the 
constituent simple propositions in the premise. 

We have another specimen of Arthapatti in Vatsyayana’s 
comments 6 "after stating ‘non-etemal because of being originated’ 



it is obtained from the meaning that . what is eternal is 

non-originated. this . by Arthapatti". Here ‘non-eternal 

because of being originated’ is certainly not intended to be the 
premise as it stands. This is rather a synoptic way of stating a 
pentapod argument which, as we know from the context, runs 
as follows: ‘sound is non-etemal because of being originated; 
what is originated is non-eternal’ and so on. The intended premise 
of Arthapatti is ‘what is originated is non-etemal’. This example, 
however, creates some complications for the correct interpretation 
of Arthapatti . In the previous example both the premise and the 
conclusion are compound propositions. But in this case they are 
categorical propositions. In fact this case belongs to the variety 
of immediate inference known as contraposition in western logic. 
Thus it is obvious that the premise of an Arthapatti is not necessarily 
a compound proposition. It may also be a categorical proposition, 
presumably as long as there is only one premise. 

The next question is whether, in this second case, the 
conclusion is related by way of ‘opposition’ to the premise. There 
is no question of there being any opposition between the constituent 
propositions, as there was in the previous case. There is, however, 
a kind of ‘opposition’ between the constituent terms in this case. 
‘Originated’ may be said to be ‘opposed’ to ‘non-originated’ and 
‘eternal’, to ‘non-etemal’. Vatsyayana has said that ‘the positive 
is the opposite of the negative’. He has not specified that 
‘opposition’ may take place between propositions. Thus it seems 
that opposition is the relation between not only a proposition and 
its negation but also between a term and its negation. 

Hence it may be said that there is a relation of ‘opposition’ 
between the premise and conclusion in both of the available 
specimens of Arthapatti . There is no other specimen available. 
It is possible, therefore, though not so stated in the definition of 
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Arthapatti, that the premise and the conclusion are to be related 
by way of ‘opposition’. This would certainly amount to an 
important modification in the concept of Arthapatti , and we do 
not know whether such modification would be proper. It is possible 
that Vatsyayana left us with a more general definition of 
Arthapatti, because he wanted to accommodate other cases of 
inference from a single premise and the conclusion are not 
‘opposed’. 

Randle has said: "It will be clear that Vatsyayana means 
little more by Arthapatti than what western formalists call the 
opposition of propositions and immediate inference. But 
Vatsyayana has no doctrine of ‘logical opposition’ as that embodied 
in our ‘Square of opposition". Now we have seen that there is 
one example of Arthapatti which belongs to contraposition as a 
variety of immediate inference (though Randle has not referred 
to this exampled at all). But there is another example (the only 
one mentioned by Randle), where both the premise .and the 
conclusion are conditional propositions. Reasoning of this type 
is not traditionally considered under immediate inference. The 
only sense in which both the example of Arthapatti may be 
characterized as immediate inference is that in both there is exactly 
one premise and one conclusion. Still the important difference 
between the case of Arthapatti dealing with conditional 
propositions and what are traditionally known as immediate 
inference should not be overlooked. 

Secondly it is true that Vatsyayana has not supplied us with 
a ‘square of opposition’. But it is not clear that he should be 
expected to do so. Some of the implications within the square 
of opposition hold only because of construing that universal 
propositions have an existential import. We do not know whether 
Vatsyayana construed universal propositions as having an 
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existential import. If he did not, some portions of the square of 
opposition would be invalid to him. There is reason to believe, 
however, that some of the implications that hold through 
‘opposition of propositions’ were known to Gautama and 
Vatsyayana. They undoubtedly knew that a universal proposition 
could be falsified by producing one counter example which entitled 
us to assert the truth of the corresponding particular proposition. 

The first example of Arthapatti was: ‘if there is no cloud, 
there is no rain, so ‘if there is cloud, there is rain’. This argument 
is invalid. Vatsyayana (notes its invalidity while commenting on 
aphorism 2.2.3, which) says: "Arthapatti is invalid because of 
being inconclusive”. Vatsyayana’s comments are: "If there are 
no clouds, there is no rain’: from the meaning of this it is obtained 
that ‘if there are clouds, there is rain’. But even if there are 

clouds, there is sometimes no rain, so that this Arthapatti is 
8 

invalid”. 

This passage shows that Vatsyayana knows that an argument 
is invalid if its premise or premises are true and the conclusion 
is false.That is why he is pointing out that the preceding argument 
is invalid because the premise, namely, ‘if there are no clouds, 
there is no rain’ is tme, but the conclusion, namely, ‘if there are 
clouds, there is rain’ is false. 

Another important thing in this passaage is what it reveals 
about the nature of conditional propositions. Vatsyayana has 
referred to the point of time when there are clouds but there is 
no rain. This interpretation falsifies the proposition that ‘if there 
are clouds, there is rain’. The only condition in which a material 
conditional is false is when the antecedent is tme and the 
consequent is false. Vatsyayana correctly identified that condition, 
though he has not spelt it out in actual words. Moreover, this 
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interpretation makes the premise if there are no clouds, there is 
no rain’ is true. This shows that Vatsyayana correctly realized 
that a conditional propositon remains true if the antecedent is 
false and the consequent true. Vatsyayana, however, has not 
explicitly supplied us with the truth table of the material conditional 
as was done by Megarian-Stoic logicians. 

After pointing out that the argument is invalid, 
Vatsyayana has gone further to indicate what would be a valid 
argument in the given circumstances. This is found in his comments 
on aphorism 2.3.4 that "(Arthapatti was thought to be invalid) 
because of considering as Arthapatti what is not Arthapatti 
(prefer)". 9 Vatsyayana writes: 

That even if there is the cause, there is no effect due to 
obstructing factors is a causal phenomenon and this is not what 
is known with certainty by Arthapatti. What then is known with 
certainty by it? Tf there is the cause, there is the effect’/should 
be changed to) ‘it is not that there is the effect without there 
being the cause’, this is what is known with certainty by it. It 
should be remembered that these comments are about the invalid 
argument. Vatsyayana is discussing. Vatsyayana is telling us in 
a more general way that what should be deduced from ‘if there 
are no clouds, there is no rain 5 is not ‘if there are clouds, there 
is rain’, but ‘it is not both that there is rain without there being 
clouds’. This is a valid argument in the form that ‘if not A, not 
B; therefore, not both B and not A’. Randle has stated the valid 
form specified by Vatsyayana as: ‘if not A, not B; ergo if B, 
A’. This is not strictly accurate. Tf B, A’ is logically equivalent 
to ‘not both B and not A’, but still a different propopsition. 

One interesting question to ask is why Vatsyayana switched 
from the proposition ‘if there are no clouds, there is no rain’ to 
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the more general proposition ‘if there is no cause, there is no 
effect’, making similar appropriate changes with respect to the 
other propositions involved? There is more than one answer 
possible, but the answer that first comes to our mind is that 
Vatsyayana was not concerned with the particular words ‘clouds’ 
and ‘ rain’. He not only wanted to show that the particular argument 
‘if there are no clouds, there is no rain; therefore, if there are 
clouds, there is rain’ is fallacious, but also that the very form 
of the argument is invalid, so that any other argument put into 
the same form would turn out to be invalid. Hence Vatsyayana 
used general concepts. The word Karana, in the present context, 
may be interpreted as the ground or the antecedent and karya, 
as the consequent. Thus Vatsyayana’s statements amount to saying 
that the following form of argument is invalid, namely, ‘if there 
is negation of the ground there is negation of the consequent; 
therefore, if there is the ground, there is the consequent’. When 
he showed that the argument ‘if there are no clouds, there is no 
rain; therefore, if there are clouds, there is rain’, is invalid, he 
may have produced it as a counter example to the invalid argument 
form. One important ingredient of a logical theory is the method 
of proving the invalidity of argument forms by producing a counter 
example, that is, producing an argument in the same form, the 
premise(s) of which is true and the conclusion false. It is likely 
that Vatsyayana was aware of this method and applied it to the 
present case. 

It will be clear that Vatsyayana means little more by 
Arthapatti than that western formalists call the opposition of 
propositions and immediate inference. But Vatsyayana has no 
doctrine of ‘logical opposition’ such as that embodies in our ‘ square 
of opposition’. He notes that some supposed ‘implications’ are 
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in fact not logically necessary; but he does not formulate the 
precise conditions under which an implication is cogent 10 

Nevertheless the Sutra already defends Arthapatti against 
the charge of being inconclusive; although it denies that it is an 
independent source of knowledge, and holds that it comes under 
the head of inference. Neither the sutra nor the bhasya makes it 
clear just what form implication would take when expressed as 
Anumana, inference through a middle term. But the sutra has no 
doubts as to the identity of Arthapatti and Anumana; for it argues 
against the objector’s inference ("implication is not a source of 
valid knowledge because it is inconclusive"), that, if implication 
is invalid, then this inference itself invalid; while, if the inference 
is valid, then implication is valid; the meaning of the dilemma 
being that the validity of inference stands or falls with the validity 
of implication since in fact there is no distinction between 
implication and inference. Neither the sutra nor the bhasya 
recognises the distinction, first made perhaps by some 
Mimamsaka predecessor of Sahara (unless Sahara himself 
originated the doctrine) between verbal implication 
(,Srutarthapatti ) and real implication ( Drstarthapatti ). 
Prasastapada cognises it, but regards it as of little importance. 

All implication is within a system and therefore relational. 
Vatsyayana takes his example from the causal relation, Sahara 
takes his from spatial relations (if a man is nothere, he is elsewhere), 
while the later Mimamsaka adds one based on time (if not now, 
at another time). All three illustrations can easily present 
themselves as a mere opposition between positive and negative 
between this and not this; for the reason that a system is a whole 
of mutually exclusive parts, and always be expressed disjunctively. 
This aspect of the relational argument is present to Vatsyayana 
when he characterises the argument as based on 



pratyanikabhava, or opposition: and when he says the positive 
is the pratyantya of negative he lapses into a ‘fonnal’ view of 
‘implication’. Sahara and his school, partly atleast, avoid this 
tendency to a formal account, because they think of the system 
of facts as forcing upon the mind a point of view which is not 
merely the negative of the impossible supposition but a positive 
conception in itself. Nevertheless they do not succeed in realizing 
the constructive or 'synthetic' character which is the mark of a 
genuine Arthapatti - as exemplified for example in geometrical 
construction, in which new positive truth arises by implication 
in the concrete character of a system. 11 

Prasastapada does not seem to accept Vatsyayana’s account 
of Arthapatti:; and he draws the distinction, )vhich Vatsyayana 
does not draw, between Drstarthapatti and Srufarthapatti. His 
actual words, however, does not enable us to detemrine what 
view of Arthapatti he has ,in mind. But, for reasons suggested 
below, it is probable that Sridhara interprets him correctly. 12 

"Implication from an object of experience is no more than 

inference by opposition.'implicationfromwhatisheard is inference 

from the inferred". 


Sndhara glosses Virodhyanumana by: "a thing which when 
contradicted by some other means of knowledge is inseparably 
connected with another thing is a ‘Mark by contradiction"' 
Absence from the house, when flbntradicted by knowledge that 
fte man ,s alive, is inseparably connected with, and therefore is 
mmk of, being outside the house. Sridhar^ takes the reference 
to be to some such view of Arthapatti as Sahara’s. 

It is a case of inference, because it clearly rests on 

Uni r VerSal iS a middle <enn (i.e. 

the process ,s inference) just so far as there is a mle of necessary 
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connection", says Sridhara: "If absence in the house caused the 
thought of presence outside simply through the impossibility of 
the former alternative ( ampapattimatrena ), it would not be a 
middle term based on a universal rule (niyamahetu) and therefore 
the absence from the house might lead to the thought of something 
else too". (It would not point to any definite alternative). The 
Mimamsaka says that knowledge of absence from the house 
generates the idea of something else in order to make itself possible 
and it is not possible on any other hypothesis except that of the 
man’s being outside. But on what authority does he affirm that 
a living man’s absence from the house is only possible in case 
he is outside? On the authority of the experience that a finite 
substance if it is in one place is not anywhere else. But then the 
realisation of the possibility of the man’s absence from the house 
has as its condition a positive connection (anvaya), and so is 
inferential, since its arising depends on a universal connection. 
The form of the argument would be: Devadatta is out because 
being alive he is not seen in the house; like me ’. 13 

There is no question that the process is ‘inferential’ in the 
sense of depending on a universal. The question is whether it 
can be ‘reduced to syllogisticform’: and since the Indian syllogism 
is in essence inference from example this really amounts to asking 
whether Arthapatti can be represented (fairly) as inference from 
example: and the obvious irrelvance of the example in 
Sridhara’s attempt at reduction to syllogistic form indicates that 
it cannot be done. Arthapatti is not inference from examples - 
Western Lpgic meets with similar difficulties in attempting to 
reduce relational arguments to tenns of our syllogism: We cannot 
easily construct a premise stating explicitly the universal from 
which the conclusion could be supposed to be ’duduced’: and 
the premises as they stand present a quatertiio terminorum: as 
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for instance in such argumems as ‘A is to the right of B, and B 
to the right of C, therefore A is to the right of C‘. Indian logic 
in its doctrine of Arthapatti is facing this same problem, though 
from a different angle. The Indian syllogism from example does 
not differ in essentials from the Western syllogism. Both are 
subsumptive. And the fact is that there are important classes of 
inference which are not subsumptive, and therefore refuse 
reduction to syllogistic form, or to Anumana. Indian logic gives 
a few illustrations of such arguments under the rubric of 
Arthapatti. The treatment of the topic is inadequate; but it is still 
a valuable suggestion. 

Prasastapada’s meaning in calling verbal implication 
Anumitanumana is merely that verbal testimony is itself (on his 
showing) inference. The fact derives by ‘implication’ from words 
are arrived at inferentially: therefore the ‘implication’ got from 
such facts is ‘inference from the inferred’. 

B. ARTHAPATTI IS A CASE OF SAMANYATODRSTA 
INFERENCE: UDDYOTAKARA’S VIEW 

The whole burden of the Nyaya Vaisesika discussions of 
Arthapatti consists in maintaining Devadatta’s existence outside 
the house can be ascertained through inference ( Anumana) and 
likewise all instances of Arthapatti can be satisfactorily explained 
as cases of inference . 14 It argues that neither the instrumental 
cause of Arthapatti (anupapatti) differs from that of inference 
nor the knowledge resulting therefrom differs from inferential 
knowledge and hence there is no necessity to recognise 
Arthapatti as a distinct pramana. The Nyaya-vaisesika system 
then proceeds to show how Arthapatti does not differ from 
Anumana. It should however be pointed out here that neither 
the Nyaya Sutra nor its commentaries, Nyaya Bhasya and 
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Nyayavartika take note of the definition and illustration of 
Arthapatti as given by Mimamsikas. The knowledge of the fact 
that "when there is cloud there is rain" does not result from the 
awareness of the conflict between two well ascertained facts. 
Arthapatti according to the Mimamsakas is the presumption of 
a fact that serves to remove the inconsistency or resolve the 
contradiction betwen two well-settled facts. Therefore what passes 
for Arthapatti according to the authors of the Nyayabhasya and 
Nyayavartika is not Arthapatti as understood by the celebrated 
Mimasakas. It is only a semantic implication. 

It is clear from our foregoing rather detailed account of 
Gautama's and Vatsyayana’s account of Arthapatti, that neither 
tlie Sutrakara nor the Bhasyakara specifies the particular type of 
Anumana under which they wanted to include Arthapatti. That 
is, neither the Sutra nor the Bhasya makes it clear just what form 
implication would take when expressed as Amtmana, inference 
through a middle term. But the Sitra has no doubts as to the 
identity of Arthapatti and Anumana', for it argues against the 
objector’s inference ("implication is not a source of valid 
knowledge because it is inconclusive"), that, if implication is 
invalid, then this inference is itself invalid; while, if the inference 
is valid, then implication is valid; the meaning of the di le mm a 
being that the validity of inference stands or falls with the validity 
of implication - since in fact there is no distinction between 
implication and inference. 

From what the Nyiya Bhasya has said it is obvious that it 
brings Arthapatti under anvayavyapti or positive invariable 
concomitance. Prasastapada and his commentator Sridhara openly 
state that Arthapatti is the same as anvayavyapti}^ 
Vacaspati Misra argues for the inclusion of Arthapatti in 
Anumana it is clear that he considers it as anvayavyapti}^ 




Among the Naiyayikas it is Vacaspati Misra who for the 
first time notices and critically examines the definition and 
illustration of the Mimamsakas Sahara and Kumarila. 
Udayanacarya ingeniously tries to reduce anupaptti to both Anvaya 
and Vyatireka concomitances and Virodha to Amaya 
concomitance and urges that, in either way, Arthapatti is not 
different from inference . 18 Vacaspati and Udayana direct their 
talent in detecting the presence of anvayavyapti in the 
Arthapatti example of the Mimiritsakis, when an existing entity 
does not exist at one place then it must exist at another place, 
i.e. non-existent at one place is invariable concomitant with 
existence at another place is invariable concomitant with existence 
at another place in die case of a positive entity ascertained to be 
existing. This invariable concomitance can be easily apprehended 
by anybody with reference to his own body. "When I am not 
present in one portion of the house, I am present in the other 
portion of the house". In the given example Devadatta does not 
exist in his house and therefore it follows that he exists outside. 
This is an unambiguous case of inference. 

_Uddyotakara the author of Nyayavarthika observes that 
Arthapatti as advocated by the Prabhakara school of Mimamsa 
as consisting in the resolution of doubt belongs to the 
Samanyatodrasta variety of Anumana . 19 

Those who hold that Arthapatti is produced by doubt argues 
thus: Through astrology or otherwise it is decidedly known that 
Devadatta lives for hundred years; but he is not seen in the house; 
this absence produces doubt both as regards his hundred-year 
life and his living outside; and to remove that doubt and to establish 
and ratify his hundred years of his existence outside is postulated. 
In this inference Devadatta's living is doubted; from doubt we • 
cannot get vyapti; and as there is no vyapti this inference cannot 
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be syllogism. It may beobjectedthatifdoubtcan lead topostulatioi 
then, when we see something in the dark and doubt it whethe 
it is a pillar or a man, even this doubt must lead to postulation 
The answer is that not all doubts ends in postulation; only thai 
produced by the factors above mentioned leads to it. That is, one 
alternative like the hundred year life of Devadatta must be an 
absolute truth, and the other like the expectation of him in the 
louse and not outside must be a supposition; when Devadatta is 
lot perceived in his house there will be conflict between out 
:xpectation and our idea of his hundred year life, and the conflict 
vill end in doubt. Such a doubt will lead us to postulation and 
tot any other. To this again the objection is: If the two alternatives 
ire equally Strang, then where is the scope for postulation? If 
here is a scope, why postulate his existence outside and not his 
leath in the house? If, on the other hand, it is said that the two 
iltematives are not equally strong, then there is no place for 
loubt. An ordinary vyatireki syllogism can establish the 
inclusion. Its form would be: Devadatta lives outside, because 
te is living but not found in his house; whoever is not so cannot 
le living and yet be absent from the house. Further, absence 
rom the house cannot produce both doubt and postulation, for 
rhat process doubt cannot itself lead to postulation. To this 
bjection also the Mimamsaka is ready with an answer: The two 
ltematives are contradictories, which cannot both be true and 
oth be false and of which one atleast must be true. If we postulate 
Jevadatta’s existence outside then one alternative, his absence 
utside and existence inside, is negated but not his hundred year 
fe. But if we postulate his death in the house then both his 
bsence outside and his hundred year life will be negated - which 
> absurd (We should note that, because of Devadatta’s absence 
rom the house, his hundred year life on the one hand and his 


contradiction as only one of them can be true). 

_ Thls kind of Arthapatti in which doubt is karana the 
Naiyayikas try to include in their samanyatodrshta syllogisms. 
Gautama’s classification of inference is contained in the solitary 
aphorism: ‘Inference is of three kinds, pirvavat, sesamt and 

sammyatodnta, 20 In the Simkhya khrika of Iswarakrsnatoo, it 
is pointedly stated that inference is of three kinds. 21 In 
Nyaya Sutra, three examples of inference are given. 22 They are: 
the inference of past rain from a swelling river, the inference of 
future rain from the carrying of eggs by ants, and the inference 
of tlie presence of a peacock from its sound. These examples are 
intended, by Gautama to correspond respectively to 
purvavat, sesavat, and^ samanyatodrsta kinds of inference: For 
Samanyatodrsta Vitsyayana adduces the example of the movement 
of the Sun. The cause for the Sun's change of place is motion. 
When we see the Sun occupying a certain place in the morning 
and other times during the day and altogether a different place 
in the evening, we can infer that it is his motion that is the cause 
of this. 

To the above argument of the Mimimsakas the 
Naiyayika answers: Of the two alternatives one is certainly to 
be denied. The argument that Devadatta’s death negates both 
alternatives while his existene outside negates only one, a tarka, 
which is another way of saying: If Devadatta were dead his agJ 
would not have been hundred years of life. Withholding of such 
tarka and Samanyatodrshta syllogism negates one of the 
alternatives by having in view the idea oi’ death, which would 
be true if Devadatta does not exist outside. To this the 
Mimamsaka replies: If his existence outside is not known at all, 



then living Devadatta must be taken to be present in the hous 
only. And if the result of our syllogism is to be the negation c 
one of the opposition alternatives, it would be impossible withoi 
knowing beforehand Devadatta’s existence outside, which mu; 
have been possible only through ArthapattiP 

It is somewhat difficult to follow this argument. Howeve 
it may be expressed thus. Is the existence outside to be inferre 
from the absence in the house or is the absence in the house t 
be inferred from the existence outside? First, we start with th 
idea that Devadatta is in his house; we do not find him an 
suspect that he is dead. But his death conflicts with his hundre 
year life guaranteed by astrology. So his death has to be deniec 
But what is the basis of the negation? Only his existence outside 
Hence without the knowledge of his existence outside one of th 
alternatives cannot be negated. But how to obtain that knowledge 
Can it be obtained simply from the absence of Devadatta fnor 
the house? No. For Devadatta might have been dead also. S 
unless our doubt that Devadatta is dead is removed, we carmc 
infer his existence outside; but that doubt is removed only whe 
we know his existence outside. The Mimamsaka says tht 
Devadatta’s existence outside is known through Arthapatti an 
this knowledge negates the possibility ofhis death; andhecontend 
that the Naiyayikas cannot say this because, according to hire 
Devadatta’s existence outside cannot be known unless it is decide 
that he is not dead. Indeed, the Naiyayikas says that his decisio 
Is obtained through tarka, and that ordinary syllogism assiste 
by this tarka gives the conclusion that Devadatta exists outside 
His samanyatodrshta syllogism would be of the followin 
form: Devadatta is either dead of living, because he is anorganisn 
like me. Now tarka comes to help this syllogism; If he wer 
dead his age would not have been a hundred years of life ar.i 
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both the alternatives referred to above would be denied. Then 
the conclusion is: Devadatta who must be either living or dead, 
when he cannot be dead, must be living outside. The 
Naiyayikas contend that tarka does not assist doubt because it 
troule not be economical ( faghava ) to assume that it assists the 
samanyatodrshta syUogism rather that doubt, for doubt is not 
a pramana , 24 


_Some of the later Mimamsakas therefore hold that 
Arthapatti is produced not by doubt, but by incompatibility, and 
that it is a postulate to remove that incompatibility. Devadatta is 
living; he is absent from his house; his absence is incompatible 
with his long life; to remove the incompatibility his existence 
outside has to be postulated. One may here try to frame a syllogism 
Devadatta exists outside, because though absent from the house 
he is living, just as a pot which is not destroyed but absent from 
the house must be found elsewhere; or because any existent tiling, 
if not found in one place, must be found in another just as I 
standing in the middle of the room, or absent from its comer.’ 

ut is does not refute Arthapatti as a separate form of inference, 
because our knowledge of Devadatta’s existence outside can be 
o btained even when we are ignorant of the concomitance between 
the middle and the major temis. Samanyatodrstavyapti cannot be 
accepted because there can be no vyapti of 'that type. 

The Naiyayika says: What is anupapatti or incompatibility? 
Incompatibility exists when there is no absence of hem wherever 
there is absence of sadhya. Hence there is no need of a separate 
prarn^ ^Athapatti. The Minfariisakas reply: Syllogism is 
ixissible only when we have vyaptapate- hadharmatajnana, that 
is when we are able to subsume the minor term under the middle. 
But here there is no major premise and so no middle terni It 
may be said that with the help of the ^tira^apti the minor 



can give the conclusion. But the Naiyayikas themselves say that 
Vyatirekavyapti is of no use in a kevalanyayi inference, and instead 
of having so many forms of vyapti, it would be economical 
(laghava) to have only one which asserts the direct concomitance 
(sadhyovyapyatvam ) of hetu and fadhya. Moreover, the absence 
of Devadatta is found in the room, and how can the hetu of his 
presence be elsewhere. For the rule is that the hetu and the 
sadhya should have the same locus ( samanadhikaranya ). It may 
be said that this objection holds only if the room is the anuyogi 
or the locus of the absence is taken as the hetu, but not if the 
pratiyogi or the counterpart of the absence is the hetu. The pratiyogi 
here is Devadatta, and he exists elsewhere. Thus he is the 
samanadhikarana of his absence and elsewhere existence. But 
Devadatta is not perceived, while his absence is perceived; and 
so linga/nana or knowledge of the mark is not possible and there 
would be no occasion for a syllogism. Further, the Naiyayakas 
insist upon tniyali'ngapafamarsa or the perception of the mark 
for a third time. But it is imposible unless Devadatta is perceived. 

But the Naiyayikas say that even trtiyalingaparamarsa is 
possible through memory. As a matter of fact, the absence of 
Devadatta in the house is related to both the house and Devadatta. 
Hence Devadatta is brought before mind, which can treat him 
as the paksa having a vyaptivisistalinga, that is, as the minor 
subsumed under the middle. Hence even the Arthapatti produced 
by anupapatti is only a syllogism of the smanyatodrshta type. 

C. ARTHAPATTI IS NOT DISTINCT FROM ANUMANA : 

JAYANTA BHATTA’S VIEW : 

Jayantainhis Nyayamanjari specifically rejects Sambhava, 
Aithiya, Arthapatti and Abhava as distinct sources of knowledge. 
Jayanta follows the conventional Nyaya line in rejecting 
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presumption as a source of knowledge. Though his predecessors 
have also dealt with the problem, his detailed, comprehensive 
and synthetic treatment of Arthapattt in Nyayamanjari seems to 
have surpassed all former accounts. He has vehemently argued 
for the superiority of the Nyaya exposition against that of the 
Mimamsa. It is perhaps for the first and the last time that a 
triangular conflict regarding Arthapattt has been brought to surface 
and resolved with ingenious and emdite argumentation. At the 
time of Jayanta, the main exponents of Arthapattt were the 
Mimamsakas. Thus Jayanta has to analyse this problem against 
the views of the Mimamsa. Though his conclusions are 
conventional, his presentation is novel and unique. He refers to 
the conflict subsisting between both the schools of Mimamsa. 
Though at times he seems sympathetic towards the 
Prabhakaras, ultimately he refutes both the schools contending 
that since Arthapattt is reducible to inference, it is not a distinct 
way of knowing. 

Jayanta argues that presumption is identical with inference. 25 
He points out that if two things are not connected by a tie of 
inseparable relation then one cannot throw light on the other. We 
cannot know another object just on the basis of the knowledge 
of an object. Again, the relation of vyapti may exist between the 
two objects but if we do not know it to be such then we cannot 
infer the other, by just knowing one of the two. This remark of 
Jayanta reminds us of the two conditions of valid inference, 
constitutive and epistemic that Prof. L.S. Stebbing points out in 
her ‘Introduction to modem Logic’. 26 For instance a new bom 
baby is not equipped with such a complicative process of 
knowledge. In aU cases of presumption it is not possible to know 
the specific relation existing between the two objects. But it is 
equally true that they are known to be related in a general way. 
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Jayanta also calls attention to the Mimamsaka position that in 
the case of Arthapatti that it (the given) cannot be proved without 
this (the assumption) is an instance vyatireka vyapti. The 
vyatireka vyapti, being known, also leads to anvyavyavyapti that 
if it is assumed that it will be explained. Anvyavyapti and 
vyatireka vyapti are the properties of the hetu. Hence, Jayanta 
argues, Arthapatti is non-else than inference. . 

Bhatta’s conception of Arthapatti is identical with inference. 
Jayanta proceeds to prove that the so called instances of 
Arthapatti which are based upon AwtpafaMM'ornon-apprehension 
and sabda or verbal testimony which are advanced by the 
Mimamsakas to illustrate the existence of some super sensuous 
powerof an object, are really included in inference as the instances 
arereallypointless since the supersensuous object does not exist. 27 
According to Jayanta, the examples of Arthapatti based upon 
Anupalabdht, are the really illustrations of inference. 28 The 
absence of a living person from his house constitutes a probans 
which indicates his existence outside his house. The absence of 
living Caitra from his house is the subject of inference. His 
existence outside his house is the probandum. The state of his 
being absent from the house is the probans. On previous occasions 
we have found that whenever a living person has been absent 
from his house he has been present outside the place of his 
residence. A similar instance may be cited. Smoke co-exists with 
fire because it possesses smoke. Therfore, it has been a vain feat 
of wordy warfare to find fault with the reason and to refute the 
view that the proposition that living Caitra is present outside his 
house follows as a conclusion. 

To the Mimamsaka contention that Arthipatti is an instance 
of Anumana then Arthapatti should not be a distinct source of 
the knowledge of new objects. Such contention according to 
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Jayanta is untenable. He asks which object is grapsed by 
Arthapatti , according to Mimamsakas? Is it unqualified existence 
of Caitra? or Is it Caitra staying outside the house? Caitra’s 
existence pure and simple has been known from the predictions 
of astrology. Hence, it is not a new object. According to Jayanta 
the object to be known by Arthapatti is Caitra’s existence 
somewhere outside his house. The proof which generates 
knowledge of his absenoe from his house oppose the appearance 
of such knowledge as reveals his presence at home. But it throws 
light neither on his presence nor on his absence outside. 

When we know that a living person is absent from his house 
then we erringly infer that he is, existing outside the house. 
Moreover, the knowledge of the absence of a living person from 
his house cannot be equated with the knowledge of his presence 
outside his house. The fact that a man is living is one thing but, 
on the other hand, the fact that he is staying outside his house. 
From the knowledge of the first object we pass on to the knowledge 
of the second object but these two pieces of knowledge are not 
identical. Our knowledge of smoke on the locus of gre is not 
the same as is the knowledge of fire. Smoke is different from 
fire. In this case, too, the absence of a living person from his 
house is distinct from his presence outside his house. The hill 
and fire are two knownobjects. We inferonly their relation which 
is a novel object. Similarly, here too, the connection of the living 
person with the place outside his house is only inferred since it 
is such an object as was not known before. 

Similarly Jayanta considers Arthapatti, based upon verbal 
testimony, is a weakone and is not different from that of inference. 

It is merely absurd to presume the part of sentence since the 
meaning of the absent part can be inferred from its effect which 
acts as a real probans. Just as we infer fire, the cause of smoke, 
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on a mountain seeing smoke, the effect of fire, in its cave, so 
also we may infer the taking meal, the essential condition 
corpulence, noticing the fatness of a person. We observe no 
difference in these two instances. From our repeated observations 
we have learnt that corpulence is the effect of the eating of food. 
In some cases the probance is perceived but in other cases it 
may be known by means of Sabda. There is no great of difference 
fixed between these two marks, acquired by perception and verbal 
testimony. 

The Mimamsakas contend that an incomplete sentence cannot 
convey its meaning. They do not mean to say that the sentence 
that corpulent Devadatta does not take'his meal during the day 
fails to convey that he is corpulent but simply intends to suggest 
that the knowledge of his corpulence is conditional and that it 
involves a refrence to its condition which is not given there. The 
hypothetical knowledge, being incomplete, is not true one. Hence 
the source of this knowledge i.e. the sentence, is not a means of 
true knowledge. Hence, the sentence in question should be made 
complete. Jayanta considers this Mimamsa conception also is 
untenable. He questions which one of the following involves 
reference to something else. Is it a word or its meaning or its 
knowledge? If it is held that a word involves a reference then it 
may be answered that as no inarticulate sound involves a reference 
so a word which does not refer to a meaning involves no reference 
to some other word. If it is further held that a word which refers 
to its meaning also involves a reference to some other word then 
the hypothesis requires further clarification. The upholders of the 
hypothesrs should agree to the point that the meaning of a word 
also involves a reference to some other objects. If it is admitted 
that the meaning of a word involves a reference to some other 
object then the hypothesis that the presumption of a clause is 
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necessary becomes superfluous. Now, the M'imamsakis may 
uphold the third alternative and assert that consciousness involves 
a reference. If this is Mimimsakis stand, then Jayanta points out 
that all forms of consciousness do not involve a reference to 
other objects. Jayanta says that Nyiya admits that the knowledge 
of the meaning of a word involves a reference to other objects 
over and above its own objects because its object involves a 
reference to them. But Nyaya also subscribes to the view that 
the auditory perceptionof a sound does not involve sucha reference 
since itself, its object, does not involve a reference to other objects. 
Hence, in order to establish the referential character of meaning 
one should admit the referential character of art object. 

The Mtmamsakas further presume a clause in order to 
establish the knowledge of some additional objects Hence it 
will be similar course to be adopted by us if we directly assume 
the additional objects themselves. What benefit, Jayanta asks, do 
we derive, having recourse to the additional step? 

In this connection the Mimasakis raise on objection that 
what is assumed does not follow from Vedas. Jayanta tries to 
meet this objection that even if we assume for the sake of an 
argument that a clause or a sentence is presumed than the meaning 
of a clause or of the sentence is not conveyed by the same since 
erther of the sentence is not conveyed by the same since either 
of them is non-Vedic. Jayanta also counts the possible contention 
of the Mimamsaka the Vedic texts is of two fold character viz., 
the first type is heard, i.e„ given and the second one is inferred 
and that what is presumed pertains to Vedic texts. 29 His" counter 
argument is that the subject-matter of the Vedic text admits of 
two kinds, viz., the first one is directly given by the Vedic texts 

and thesecondoneissuggestedbythefirstone. Thus, thesuggested 

matter ts also Vedic. In that case, why should we subscribe to 



difference in these 


2) From our repeated observations we have learnt that 
flabbiness is the effect of the taking of meal. In some cases the 
mark is perceived but in other cases it may be known by means 
of the verbal knowledge. As there is no great gulf of difference 
between these two types of mark, there is no difference between 
the Srutarthapatti and inference. 








3) The BhattaMimamsakas contend that an incomplete 
sentence cannot convey its full meaning. They do not mean to 
say that the sentence that ‘Flabby Devadatta does not take his 
meal during the day’, fails to convey that he is flabby but what 
they simply intend to suggest is that the knowledge that "he is 
flabby" requires a complement, i.e. ‘he takes food at night’ which 
is not given in the basic form of the sentence. So what the 
Bhattas do is, that they propose to presume the complementary 
portion of the sentence and call it ‘Sruiarthapatti. But Jayanta 
puts them in a dilemma by asking them as to which of the 
constituents of the given sentence require a complement? Is it a 

1) word or 2) its meaning or 3) its knowledge? 


1) If the Bhattas hold that a word requires complement, 
then it may be said that as no inarticulate sound requires a 
complement, so no word which does not refer to ameaning requires 
a complement. 


2) If it is the contention of the Bhatta that the meaning of 
the given sentence requires a complement, then let its requirement 
be fulfilled by having a complementary meaning. And in that' 
case, there is no point in presuming a portion of the sentence. 


3) If the knowledge brought about by the given part of the 
sentence is held as requiring a complement, in such a case even 
it is the object which is required to make the already acquired 
knowledge comprehensive, and forthat purpose the simple course 
to be adopted is that the. additional objects themselves should 
serve as complements. And in this situation, the presumption of 
a part of the given sentence becomes superfluous. 


Jayanta is aware of the objections that the Bhattis could 
raise against his refutation of theirpreposition. So atthis juncture 
also he reproduces and then rejects their counter arguments. 1) 
The Bhattos state that the presumption of the object and not of 



the reference themselves would render the Vedic sentence 

non-Vedic. But Jayanta holds that if the sentence is presumed, 

the meaning would become non-vedic with the same logic, since 
the presumed portion of the sentence is non-vedic is weak shelter. 
2) Moreover, the diicctiy given sentence and the subsequent portion 
indirectly assumed from it, both constitute a vedic text according 
to the Mimimsakas, then with die same logic the given and 
suggested meaning would also be regarded as Vedic. And in the 
case, there is hardly any propriety in the gratuitous presumption 
of a clause or a sentence. 

Jayanta furtherhoids that on die basis of the above mentioned 
facts, the arguments of those also automatically stand refuted, 
who hold that ‘Flabbiness’ as in the given example is sensuous 
and 'taking food at night’ is super-sensuous and the relation of 
concomitance holdingbclwccnthem cannot be ascertained. Jayanta 
seems to propound that if one portion of a logical whole is 
ascertained, the remaining part could be inferred, and the injection 
of supersensuotis colouring to the silent part is totally unwarranted. 

On reviewing die aforesaid account of SnitartkapaUi we 
arrive at llte conclusion that ‘Srurianhapatti’ is not a distinct 
means of knowledge. The arguments are not a distinct means or 
knowledge. The arguments advanced by the Bhauas arc not based 
on sound footing. 

As regards Drsfarlhapatti, Udayana puts forward the curious 
argument that, though the existence of a living person outside 
his home is not in conflict with his absence from home, being 
alive and being absent from home am in conflict with each other, 
and consequently that the presumption of a living person’s being 
outside his home does not really deserve to be so called, but 
should bo regarded as an opposing inference 
(Virodhi Anumana) Sridhara and Samkara Misra, on the other 
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hand, offers more plausible argument in favour of the view that 
Drstarthapatti is identical with inference. According to them, the 
that Devadatta lives outside his home is really 
ial knowledge in as much as it is dependent on the 
le concomitance ( vyapli ) between a probans, namely, the 
itence at home of Devadatta as a living person, and a 
um, namely, nis existence outside his home. It is to be 
owever, that the invariable concomitance referred to here 
is positive (anvayi) and not negative (vyatireki). That being so, 
the Vedanta seems to lose its point in so far as it holds that 
presumption may be shown to involve negative concomitance, 
but never the concomitance of the positive kind. 

So far we have refereed to Jayanta’s criticism of the 
Bhatja school of Purvamimamsa. We shall now turn our attention 
to his refutation of Prabhakara’s defence of Arttiapatti. 
Prabhakara and his followers adopt a different line of argument 
to distinguish Arthapatti from Anumana , 32 In case cf Anumana 
the hetu is not dependable if the sadliya does not exist on the 
locus ofthe/ie/u in question. Forinstance smoke does not logically 
exist on the subject of inference (pater) if ftre does exist there. 


his house. When a living man goes 
out of the house. The Prabhakaras r 
Sahara’s commentary to fit it into 


ti. Taking a familiar 
mot be proved that 
: is not absent from 
lis house, he stays 



The object which is known to us either through Sabda or through 
any other pramana causes us to presume other objects. As such 


an object is the only source of postulation, so in the absence of 


it such a presumption becomes impossible. Moreover if we have 
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no opportunity of postulating an object than the object which is 
postulated cannot appear on the scene. Postulation reveals an 
object which is assumed. Hence, postulation is different from 
inference. This is the contention of the Prabhakara school of 
Purva Mimamsa. 

The Mimamsaka’s distinction between inference and 
implication referred to above, Jayanta considers as only verbal 
and is not based upon new facts. If the object to known is not 
known before, Jayanta asks, then how can one know that it will 
appear to us to be a puzzle without having such and such a 
condition? On the other hand if one already possess the previous 
knowledge of the object then what is the merit of exposing the 
puzzling character? TTiis is because, Jayanta answers, we have 
definitely known the object which we are now trying to know 
in this context. Jayanta anticipates Prabhakara contention that we 
have already known not merely the object but also the puzzling 
character without assuming such and such condition would not 
such a contention asks Jayanta would amount to the position that . 
the knowledge of Vyapti precedes presumption? If Prabhakara 
says that the presence of a living person outside is impossible 
without his absence from house then they should also conceds 
that if a living person is absent from his house then he is surely 
present outside his house. Jayanta asks what is the nature of the 
impossibility? If it is logically impossible then the so called 
Arthapatti is no better than Anumcma since the thought process 
of the latter essentially moves in a similar fashion. If the hern is 
known before then and then only the sadhya is known afterwards 
and the hetu is not previously known then the sadhya cannot be 
known. 

Jayanta feels the statement that the absence of living person 
from his house objectively detemiir.es his presence outside, is 





wrong. 33 If absence from his house is an established fact the 
its effect is subsequently produced by it since a cause is invariab. 
antecedent to its effect. Such a cause alone is productive of i 
effect. Jayanta observes here that any attempt to establish caus. 
connection between the absence of a person from his house an 
tiis existence outside at the next movement would result in a 
ibsurd situation viz., at the very movement of the absence, f 
teilher stays in nor outside his house. Hence, the causal relatio 
loes not hold between one’s absence from house and his presenc 
jutside. All these discussion according to Jayanta is fruitless sine 
t does not in any way improve Prabhakara thesis th£ 

Jayanta also refers to some followers of the Prabhakara schoc 
vho hold that Arthapatti is distinct from inference since in it th 
mplier points to and conditions the implied. In the case of inferenc 
moke is only the mark of fire but in the case of Arthapatti th' 
bsence from house both indicates and produces his presenc 
'Utside. Jayanta also refutes this thesis. He observes that th. 
dimimsakas themselves are not sure whether or not an invariabli 
elation holds between the implier and the implied anc 
onsequently have put forward another example to prove thei 
resis viz., when a jiving person is at home he is not out. Jayanti 
cels that if the Mimamsakas felt that this is the better examplt 

rey should havegivenatoutset. Butthis example doesnotillustratt 

'■rthapatti based Anupalabdhi or non-perception. 

I. ARTHAPATTI INDISTINGUISHABLE FROM 
NFERENCE BASED ON KEVALAVYATIREKI VYAPTI 

Of all the attempts of the Nyaya-vaisesika to reduce 
.rthapatti to Anumma the most significant one is to identify 
.rtlmpatti with inference based on kevala - vyatireka vyapti or 
te purely negative concomitance. Udayana, Jayanta, Ganged 
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and a host of Nyaya-vaisesika philosophers of later times con 
that Arthapatti is identical with Anumana of the Kevalavyati, 
type. Udayana affirms that what is Arthapatti according 
Mimamsakas is none other than v yatireka concomitance; 
difference is only in name. 34 Before we proceed to consider I 
contention of the Nyaya-vaisesika philosophers, we had bei 
make a brief note of their classification of inference anvi 
vyatireki, kevalanvayi and kevala vyatireki. 

In view of the methods of proving the Vyapti, syllogis 
have been classified into anvaya-vyatireki, kevalanvayi and kev< 
vyatireki. The methods applied in inductively establishi 
vyapti are anvaya (agreement inpresence) and vyatireki (agreemt 
n absence). In the syllogism, " wherever there is smoke the 
s fire, there is smoke in the mountain, therefore the mount, 
tas fire", the truth of the probandum may be tested both throu; 
he methods of anvaya (by observing in different cases, that smo 
s accompanied by fire), and'also through the method of vyatire, 
by observing in different negative cases that where there is 1 
ire there is no smoke). 35 Application of these two tests is possib 
iccause, lire, the probandum here is of a nature that allows tl 
ibservation by both anvaya and vyatireka instances. 

The reason which has concomitance with the object to I 
iferred both by presence and absence, is called ‘the positive an 
egative reason- (anvayavyanrekt-hetu). Putting P for til 
robandum, S for the subject and M for the reason, the two fonr 
f the same syllogism may be represented as follows. 36 

Anvaya Vyatireka 

All M is P No non-P is M 

All S is M All S is M 

. All S is P All S is P 



(Here P is such that both ‘All M is P’ 


Since there is an equality or co-extension between the 
positive and negative forms, it becomes sufficient to express o 
aspect only, either the anvaya or the vyatireka. The counterp, 
of it will necessarily be implied. 

But there are certain syllogisms which are founded on t 
positive concomitance alone or on the negative concomitan 
alone. A syllogism is called Kevalanvayi when it is founded t 
a reason which is always positively related to the object to 
inferred. For instance the syllogism may be, "whateveris knowat 
is nameable, the pot is knowable, therefore the pot is nameaft 
"Here the reason ‘Knowability is concomitant by presence’ wi 
the probandum ‘nameability’, for it is a fact that whenever the 
is a knowability there is also nameability. For example, a pie 
of cloth is knowable and at the same time nameable. But in tl 
mark ‘•knowability’ has no concomitance by absence’ wi 
‘nameability’. For there is no such fact which can be tru 
represented by the statement that whenver there is absence 
nameability, there is also the absence of knowability, becau 
‘absence of nameability’ and ‘absence of knowability’ represe 
no factual characteristic of any real thing, since every real thii 
is both nameable and knowable. 37 

Symbolically represented the Kevalanvayi syllogism stam 


Here non-P is unknown and the absence of M is non- 
cannot be ascertained. 
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Then, there are syllogisms which, although they are ba: 
on concomitance by absence, still are not based on concomitai 
■by absence, still are not based on concomitance by presen 
Such a syllogism is called Kevala vyaiireki anumana. This 
illustrated in the example, "of the five elements none that is 1 
different from other elements has smell. Earth has smell. Thereft 
earth is different from the other elements". 38 The invarial 
concomitance which has been utilised here is: ‘wherever the 
is absence of the different from other things’, there is the absen 
of smell, too. And this amounts to concomitance by absenc 
But for the purpose of the present syllogism, no illustration 
available for‘concomitanceby presence’which could be express 
as "where there is smell, there is ‘difference from other thing 
It is true that, earth could serve as an illustration for su 
‘concomitance by presence’ since it has both smell and differen 
from other things. Still it cannot do so on the present occasic 
because earth is the subject of the conclusion. "Earth is differe 
from other things". If we did offer ‘earth’ as an illustration f 
such a concomitance by presence, it would amount to taking f 
granted what is sought to be proved by the syllogism. Symbolical 
put the syllogism stands thus: 

No non-P is M 
All S is M 
A11S is P 

(Here P is such that ‘All M is P can never be ascertainc 
through observation). 

Uddyotakara, theYirst known Naiyayika to speak of Kern, 
Vyatireki, illustrates the Anumana in question by using it as 
weapon against the exponents of the no-soul theoi 
(, nairatmyavcuUns ) like the Carvakas etc. His illustration runs t 
follows: 
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The animate body which has life is not without the sou 
is so, it should be without life etc. The thing which is accepte 
y both the schools without life etc. is seen soulless but thi 
rdy is not lifeless. Hence it is not soulless. 39 

Uddyotakara specifies also the purpose of the avita kevak 
'atireki by saying that it is intended only to refute the opponent 
The avita is intended to refute the argument of opponent. 

It may be of interest to note that the purpose of the avitc 
;ms more or less the same with the Samkhyas also. For, they 
) employ the vita-herns to establish the satkarya theory by 
ring: 

"Effect subsits even prior to the operation of the cause: for 
t which does not exist cannot be by any means brought into 
stence: further, only appropriate materials are selected; every 
tg is, not by every means possible: capable causes produce 
y that which they are competent to produce : and the effect 
tot different from the cause". 40 

The effect even prior to its manifestation always exists as 
sal entity in its cause (which also must always be real entity), 
he following considerations will show: 

1) Asadakaranaf. Nothing can be produced out of a thing 
ch is as non-existent as the barren woman’s son. 

2) Upadanagrahanat : In producing anything, one has to 
e recourse to the proper materials out of which only that thing 
be produced. We cannot produce curd from water. Only milk 
produce it. This shows that the effect has a certain fixed 




3) Sarva Sambhavabhavat: It is not possible to press c 
il from sand. Oil can be obtained from mustard seed or su 
ther seeds in which it exists. This shows that the effect alwa 
i latent form in its cause, otherwise, it would be possible 
reduce all things from anything. 

4) Saktasya Sakyakaranat. It is common knowledge that tl 
ffect must be such as is within the power of the cause to 

create. There must therefore be a relation between the cau 
id the effect as regards potency also. 

5) Karanabhavar. The cause and its effect have inherent i 
ttrinsic similarity or they may be as non-different as the wove 
oth from its cause, viz., the threads. 

According to Samkhya, everything has a cause. The caut 
id its effect always co-exist even befo re the latter becomes know 
• visible. Nothing happens by chance. Chance according I 
imkhya, is a meaningless word needed by us to cover our ow 
porance when we cannot ascertain the cause of a thing. A 
town in Karika III above, the whole universe is a continuoi 
ucess of change of causes into their effects. The root cause 
hich itself is causeless, is Avyakta of the next karika* 1 On th 
her hand, they use the avita-hetus to refute their opponent; 
ich as the Naiyayikas who hold to the duality of the mated! 
tuse and its effect. Their avita syllogism runs as follows: 

The cloth is not different from its threads because it contain 
tne quality which is different from other object that would nc 
issess the same quality, for example cow is not having any c 
e qualities of horse. The cloth contains same quality of thread! 
ence it is identical. 42 
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However, slowly the idea kevalavyatireki as a means 
Vaidharmya-jnana asserted itself and hence we f 
Gangesopadhyaya (C.A.D. 1200) providing an example of kev 
vyatireki. 

prthivi itarebhya bhidyate, gan dhavattvat 

The earth is different from water, fire, air and sky. 

Thus the Kevala vyatireki anumana came to play an import; 
role in the Samkhya, Vaisesika and Nyaya schools. Perhaps it 
necessary for the Yoga school also as it has much in comm 
with Samkhyas. 

On the other hand the Kevala vyatireki has been summar, 
rejected by the Mimamsakas and the Vedantins. They acce 
Arthapatti as the fifth means of valid knowledge. As we ha 
already pointed out in our exposition of the nature 
Arthapatti. The Mimamsakas say that they need Arthapatti i 
certain purposes like assuming a sruti on the basis of a givi 
smrti, as explained by Kumadla Bhatta; 

Smrtya srutirya parikalpyate smin, etc. 

In the " Mimamsa- satra " 1) Wherever a smti is assumt 
on the ground of another sruti, 2) when a passage is assumed 
apply to a definite sacrifice through "power, etc." and 3) whe 
the result, etc. (of a sacrifice) are assumed from outside, - in a 
these cases we have no conception of any inferential connection.' 

Similarly Advaitins swear that they require Arthapatti i 
order to establish the prapancatnithyatva (illusoriness of tf 
objects) and so, on. Besides, both the Mhnimsakas and tf 
Vedantins make use of Arthapatti also wherever th 
Naiyayikas and others employ the Kevalavyatireki. The differet 
interpretaions and definitions offered by these two,oppose 
schools, then representative concepts and their arguments an 



counter arguments, since the days of Gautama, Vatsyayana ai 
Prasastapada - through the ages of Uddyotakar 
Kumarila Bhatta, Vacaspati Misra, Udayanacarya, Parthasarat 
Mis'ra, Sriharsa, Gangesopldhyaya, Raghunitha Siromat 
Dharmarajadhvarim, Visvanatha Pancanana and many others - a 
well known to scholars and they need not be touched upon hei 
Thus the Kevala vyatireki divides the Vaidika-darsanas into tv 
conflicting camps - the Samkhyas, the Yogas, the Naiyayik 
and the Vaisesikas, all upholding it on one side, and tl 
Mimamsakas and Vedantins, rejecting it on the other. Both j 
to the extent of swearing by their respective anuvyavasayas i 
the forms anuminomi and arthapayami (or kalpayami). Howeve 
on the basis of what we have seen so far, an impartial studei 
may observe this: Both these groups earnestly desire to establis 
the (itarabheda) uniqueness of the Earth (Prthivi): the absent 
of solulessness of the living body; and both the groups are vet 
much interested in assuming an unknwon sruti (a vedic injunctioi 
on the basis of a smrti of unknown origin. The thinkers of tf 
first group try to achieve it through the Anumana alone obvious! 
because the founders of their respective schools do not subscrit 
to the idea of Arthapatti as a means of knowledge. At the sam 
time the later writers of these schools themselves have realize 
that an ordinary Anumana cannot deliver the goods. And henc 
they invented a special Anumana and gave it the name avita c 
kevala vyatireki. Similarly the teachers of the other group cannnc 
escape noticing the strong Anumana elements contained in wht 
they call Arthapatti, in spite of its uniqueness. What they hav 
in their mind is quite discernible when we rea 
Kumarila Bhatta’s concluding observation on the topic: 
evam-svabhavo' pyanumana-sabadam 
labheta ced astuyathepsitam nah 
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"If you get this nature of the word Anumana , it is well at 
good our intention is fulfilled". 

A few sutras of Jaimini also may support this suggeslit 
of ours. For, we have already seen that according to tl 
Mitnamsakas etc., the assumption of sruti on the basis of 
mrti of unknown origin is possible only by Arthapatti, i 
Kumarila puts it. But atleast in two instances, the sutrakara Jaimi 
tails such as assumption Anumana only and not Arthapatti. 

api va kartrsamanyatpramanam anumanam syat 

and virodhe tvanapeksam syad asati hy anumanam 

"Not so by reason of the common author, the non-Vec 
nay also be an authority". 

The author gives his own view. Before we see what repl 
te gives we must determine in what sense he uses certain word 
\numana is used for asabda sabda is Veda because that alon 
s the word of God and you are bound to bow down to its authorit 
rhether you agree with it or not. The word asabda is used fc 
mrti and it is a belief that every dictum laid down in th 
mrti is supported by the Vedic authority behind it; if there i 
one available the presumption is that such authority is lost. Thi 
s the meaning of the author by Anumana or inference. Thi 
mriti's therefore deriving their authority from the Veda are saic 
y the author as being the work of common impersonal being 
:uch being the case they are authorities. 

Kumarila’s Varttika also in the context runs: 

Virodhe tranapeksam syhd asati hy anunliyate. 

When there is contradiction it is not to be 
rere is none then there is the presumption. 


accepted; wher 




The word Afiumana denotes a smrti that leads to the inferen 
of a sruti. And Sarakara too speaks of some subject matter oi 
smrti leading to the inference of a sruti: 


All these would show that even these opponents 
Kevalavyatireki find it difficult to think of Arthapatti unalloyi 
with the Anumana element. 

Let us now proceed to see how the Naiyayikas redu 
Arthapatti to an inference of the Vyatireki type. Negati' 
(vyatireka) concomitance is pressed into service when no positi' 
(anvaya) concomitance between the probans (hern) and tl 
probandum (sadhya) is available. For example, Earth differs fro 
other categories (itarabhinna). This difference from oth 
categories exists only in the earth. If one wants to infer differed 
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from other categories with respect to earth (minor term) he mi 
possess with him, beforehand, a knowledge of that speci 
characteristic, of earth, which is invariably concomitant wi 
"difference from other categories" ( itarabhedavyapya ). Sim 
itarabheda and smell are exclusively present only in earth u 

where we can observe agreement in presence (anvayasahacan 
so as to be able to arrive at the positive universal propositio 
"whatever has smell is different from the rest". But there ai 
instances like water, fire etc., where we can observe at the negativ 
universal proposition. Whateverisnotdifferent from others (wate 
fire etc) has no smell". Difference from other categories, in eartf 
will have to be inferred only from the negative universa 

None that is not different from earth possesses smell. 


Therefore earth is different from other categories. 

Now it remains for us to see Arthapatti can be satisfactory 
explained as a case of inference of the kevalavyatireki type. Ii 
s well known that inference of the kevalavyatireki type starts 
vith a purely negative proposition. It is not indeed an anvayi 
nference in which the major premise expresses a positive relation 
)f agreement in presence between the middle and the major term, 
:.g. 'whenver there is fatness, there is eating at night'. On the 
tther hand, it is a vyatireki inference in which the major premise 
txpresses a universal relation between the absence of the major 
md the absence of the middle. Thus the above example of 
irthapatti may be recuced to the following syllogism: 


tight while fasting by day is 
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This man who fasts at day is fat; 

.-. This man is not a man who does not eat at night, i 
lie eats at night. 

As Arthapatti may thus be reduced to vyatireki inferem 
he Naiyayikas refuse to acknowledge it as a separate source 
cnowledge. 48 So also the Samkhya philosophers expla 
Arthapatti as a form of inference. Taking the second example 
Arthapatti given above, Vacaspati points out that it can be reduC' 
o the following inference; 

If a living individual is absent somewhere, he is prcse 

Devadatta who is living absent from home; 

.’. He is somewhere outside his home. 

Here a man’s existence outside his home is inferred fro 
his absence from home’ as the linga or the middle term. The 
s a relation of vyaptivr universal concomitance between a man 
)resence somewhere and his absence elsewhere. Everyman firu 
his to be true in his own case. Hence when we know the oi 
rom the other we simply inferits linga or universal concomitar 
ust as we infer fire from smoke. 49 

Now it remains to see whether the Naiyayikas have suceedc 
n maintaining Kevala vyatireki as an Anumana. It appears th 
hey have not succeeded in their efforts. Uddyotakara’s Keva, 
yatireki Anumana, quote above, it is to be admitted, smacks < 
Arthapatti. And this seems to be indicated also by his ownstatemei 
hat it is meant not for establishng a new truth, but only ft 
eluting opponents who raise objections against the conclusior 
if a system. The point may become further clear if we examir 
he question as follows: The form of the Vyatireka vyapti (univers: 
lervation of the negatives of two things) is given by th 
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Nyayayikas 47 as: Sadhyabhava vyapakibhutabha 
pratiyogitham. If the knowledge of this vyapti is taken to 
the karana or instrument of the kevala-vyatireki inference, t 
how can the inference be avoided when one entertains the i 
that the hern is vyabhicarita, namely, it is sadhyabhavadv, 
meaning the hetu (the ground of inference) exists where then 
no sadhya (that which is to be inferred)? That is to say t 
anumiti would be inevitable even when one entertains the abi 
idea. For, the said knowledge of vyapti cannot be obstructed 
the above-mentioned knowledge of vyabhicara. On this see 
namely the lack of proper badhyabadhaka-bhava (the relations] 
of the hinderer and hindered), Raghunatha Siromani has rejec 
the Kevata vyatireki vyapti and concludes that a vya 
(concomitance) like sadhyabhavavad-avrttih alone can be 
cause of anumiti in all instances and hence the knowled 
prthivi itarebhyo bhidyate, gandha-vattvat and the like are to 
tonsidered only as Arthapatti and the like are to be considei 
only as Arthapatti and not Anumiti. 

Again positive (anvaya) proposition. "Whichever does r 
exist in the house exists outside" when transformed into a negati 
proposition will assume the form whichever does not exist outsi 
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categories" and "non-existence of smell" have the same lot 
viz. water etc. In the vyatireki inference one can observe sn 
in the middle term (jiaksa ,) : but absence in the house cannot 
seen in the paksa, viz. Devadatta. How could inference origin 
in the absence of the knowledge of the middle term in the mil 
term? i.e. when there is no paksadharamial 

The Naiyayikas have surely overloked the difference betwi 
vyatireka cncomitance and Arthapalli as they have done in 
case of anvaya concomitance. The postulation of Devadatt 
existence outside does not arise from a knoledge of the mid 
term in the minor term? i.e. when there is no paksadharamh 

The Naiyiyikas have surely overlooked the differei 
between vyatireka cncomitance apd Arthapatti as they have dc 
in die case of anvaya concomitance. The postulation of Devadatt 
existence outside does not arise from a knowledge of vyatirc 
concomitance. The standpoint that Arthapalli is none other tf 
vyatireka concomitance, therefore, falls to the ground. Under tl 
situation it is left for the Naiyayikas either to give up their sta 
or to modify the definition of vyapd suitably so that it may ha 
an extended application and thereby bring Arthapatti under 
purview. 

If, in spite of the fact that knowledge of vyapd has no funclii 
to perform in the emergence of presumption, the Naiyayikas sti 
to their position, viz. presumption is the same as the inferen 
of vyatireka type they have to explain the psychology of inferem 
That inference is by conception a process of reasoning based i 
an invariable concomitance between the middle and the maj 
terms is evident from the definition of Anumana as enunciati 
in the Nyayabhasya. 50 From this definition it is definite tti 
inference starts with anvaya concomitance. B 
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vyatireka vyapti is the invariable concomitance between th< 
absence of the major term and the absence of the middle term 
Invanaoie concomitance between the absence of the probandum 
and the absence of the probans is totally irrelevant when the 
probandum is sought to be established by means of a knowledge 
of the probans. How can vyatireka vyapti which has no causal 
tonnection with inference generate inference? Udayanacarya 
tontends that a vyatireki probans is invariably connected with 
he probandum ( anvayenavyapta ). The apprehension of this 
mvaya concomitance is effected sometimes by agreement in both 
iresence and absence and sometimes by either. 51 In other words 
mowledge of the inseparable association (vyatireka sahacara) 
>etween the absence of the major and that of the middle term 
'ields the knowledge of the universal concomitance between the 
niddle and die major and generates an inference through the 
atter. 

The stand that Udayanahas taken is suicidal. If the knowledge 
f the vyatireka association too yields knowledge of anvaya 
oncomitance then, according to Udayana, there remains only 
ne vyapti viz. anvayavyapti. Vyatirekavyapti has no place and 
ie term Vyatirekavyapti will have to be understood in a secondary 
:nse viz.' that anvayavyapti which is derived from the knowledge 
f vyatireka-sahacara. 52 Further it amounts to this-vynpr; is one, 
nvaya and inference is only two-fold, anvayi and vyatireki. The 
me-honoured Nyaya division of vyapti under two heads and of 
nwnana under three heads carry no significance: it must be 


Further the s 



nent thatvyatireka association yields anvaya 
■ meaningful only when there exists atieast 


probans, by definition 
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paksmatravrtti ) abides in only one locus, viz. minor terr 
lonsequently no anvaya concomitance is possible. As such 
ay that vyatireka association yields anvaya concomitance at 
hereby yields inference is inconsistent with the Nyaya conceptic 
if a Kevalavyatireki anumana. 

Jayanta Bhatta has a different answer to give. Accordir 
3 Jayanta the vyatireka proposition "non-existence in the hou; 
i unintelligible without existence outside" necessarily implie 
te anvaya proposition "non-existence in the house is intelligibl 
nly in the light of existence outside". 53 A kevalavyatirel 
robans leads to inference only with the assistance of th 
itermediary anvaya concomitance. 

This anvaya concomitance concomitance cannot b 
.certained with reference to any other locus since the vyatirek 
robans abides in the minor term only. Therefore it has to bi 
imitted that anvaya is apprehended either by implication or i: 
ferred from vyatireka concomitance as Ganges a holds. 54 In eithe 
ay vyatireka concomitance in order to generate inference anc 
t itself it cannot. When the dependence on anvaya concomitance 
is become unavoidable the probans loses all its claims to the 
le Kevalavyatireki; ittums out to be Anvayntointfrefa'ultimately 

He further observes that a probans ( linga ) is productive ol 
ference only when it is known to possess both the properties 
anvaya and vyatireka, He also admits that the instrumentality 
a kevala vyatireki probans consists in its sole dependence on 
vaya concomitance. 55 

The stand taken by Jayanta runs contrary to the Nyaya 
nception of a kevalavyatireki probans. In his anxiety to include 
isumption under vyatireka inference he abandons the Nyaya 
sition and unwittingly creeps into the camp of his opponents 


"Being the counter positive of the non-existence which pervad 
non-existence of the probandum" is materially the same as "tl 
rion-existence of the probandum invariably accompanies' tl 
non-existence of the probans". 57 

^Further this cannot be an adequate definition as the eleme 
of samariadhikaranya, the essential constituent of vyapti, 
glaringly absent. In fact this forms an appropriate definition i 
Arthapatti 58 

Uddyotakara and, on the guideline shown by hiri 
Ramakrsnadhvarin come forward with a different reply. 

Inconstancy ( Vyabhicara ) is opposed to vyapti and a probai 
cannot give rise to inference so long as it is known to be inconstai 
(vyabhlcari). It is logically consistent that an anvayi probans 
capable of generating anumiti if and only if its anvaya relatic 
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for an anvayi hern to become operative. It is found that a vyatir 
trobans also gives rise to amimiti only when its relati 
[vyatireka sahacara) to the probandum is free from inconstant 
tVhat makes the anvayi probans operative makes the vyatin 
trobans also operative. Therefore it is idle to ask how a vyatlrt 
trobans can generate anumitt. Ramakrishnadhvarin sums up t 
vhole argument in a nutshell: Knowledge of vyatire 
toncomitance generates inferential knowledge by virtue of 
leing opposed (virodhi) to the knowledge of inconstancy in tl 
'etu (vyabhicarajnana). 59 It follows that knowledge of vyapt 
whether of the anvaya type or of the vyatireka type is products 
f inference because of its possession'of the common elemer 
iz., opposition towards knowledge of inconstanc 
vyabhicara). 

It will be highly enlightening to know that the famot 
eologician Raghunatha Siromani has to say in this context, B 
leans of penetrating'analysis of the nature of vyabhicara an 
'yatireka vyapti he demonstrates the utter impossibility of workin 
ut any real opposition between the knowledge of the two. On 
ignition can impede the emergence of another cognition onl 
' both the cognitions bear the same mark of distinctio 
•atnanaprakaraka). To witness a specific instance. 

The vyatireka concomitance will assume the form, "Th 
m-existence of smoke is not the counter-positive of tha 
)n-existence which occurs in the locus of the non-existence o 
re" 60 and vyabhicara assumes the form "smoke is the counte 
jsitive of that non-existcnce which occurs in locus of thi 
>n-existence of fire 11 . 61 The mark of distinction of the cognitioi 
' the vyatireka concomitance is dhumabhavatva and that of th< 
ignition of vyabhicara is dhumatva and as such there is nt 
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occasion for opposition (virodha) between the cognition 
vyatireka concomitance and vyabhicara 62 

CONCLUSION 

The foregone scrutiny of the Nyaya position makes it pla 
that the validity of Arthapatti as a distinct means of knowledi 
remains unaffected in spite of the unsparing attack from tl 
Nyaya side. The vehement opposition to Arthapatti is not foundf 
on valid grounds: probably it is based on a firm conviction th 
the number ofpramanas cannot be in excess of the fourenumerats 
by Gautama and rooted on a spirit of unwillingness to adm 
what comes from rival camps. 

On a critical examination of the definition of vyapt 
Raghunatha rejects Vyatireka vyapti and the Kevala vyatireki tyj 
of inference. His verdict runs counter to the Nyaya standpoin 
He argues that the knowledge arising from the knowledge t 
vyatireka concomitance is not inference at all; it is entirely differei 
from amrniti. The instrumental cause ( karana ) responsible fc 
the production of this knowledge is a distinct pramana, viz. 
Arthapatti. 63 
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Chapter IV 

IN DEFENCE OF ARTHAPATTI AS AN INDEPENDENT 
PRAM ANA 

As has been explained in the previous chapter, I 
Nyaya, the Vaisessika and the Samkhya refuse to acc< 
Arthapatti as a distinct way of knowing simply because they hi 
it reducible to 'Anumana'. It is clear Nyaya champions this grot 
As we have mentioned earlier, among the schools of Indi 
philosophy, it is the Mimamsa and the Advaita Vedanta whi 
alone recognise Arthapatti as a separate or independent soul 
of cognition. Kumarila Bhatta leads this group, as Jayar 
Champions the opposite one. The basic augument put forth 
the Mimamsakas regarding the distinct character of Arthapa 
is that all the cases of Arthapatti have for their objei 
Transcendental powers which cannot be known through any oth 
pramana. This is the touchstone on which the Mimamsakas ha 
tested the distinctness of Arthapatthi from other pramanas. Sin 
Arthapatti is primarily concerned with the formulation i 
hypothesis, and since hypothesis necessarily related to somethin 
So far unperceived, Arthapatti needs to be regarded as a souri 
of paroksha or non-perceptual and not aparokha or perceptu 
cognition. Hence the question of Arthapatti's reducibility 
perception does not arise, as also its reducibility to eithi 
Sabda or Upamana, in virtue of their being sources t 
non-perceptual cognition, is simply out of the question. The on! 
source of non-perceptual cognition, its reducibility to many t 
defended by measure of conviction, should be none other tha 
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But, as we have seen earlier, both Prabhakara an 
Kumarila have argued the distinctiveness of presumption froi 
inference in their respective ways. The Vedanta also does tl 
same in the following manner. This school of philosophy, be 
noted in the beginning, holds that in the case of inference strict! 
so called, the universal major premise must be based on positit 
concomitance ( anvayavyapti ), and that the inference in whit 
negative concomitance (vyatirekavyapti) constitutes the basis i 
its universal major premise is really no inference as such, but 
another name for presumption (The foremost among the schoo 
of Indian philosophy which admit the possibility of inferem 
with a universal major premise based on negative concomitant 
is the (Nyaya). The typical example of such inference as givt 
by this school of philosophy is : 

Earth is distinct from other elements; 

Because it is endowed with smell as its attribute and becau; 
whatever is not of this attribution, is not of this description. 

The Advaita Vedanta contention in this connection i 
however, that he who draws this conclusion is definitely awa 
that he is not inferring anything, but is only suppposing somethin 
Judged in this light, presumption, as the Vedanta argues, is distin 
from inference for tire simple reason that a universal major premi: 
based on positive concomitance is not available in its case, tl 
proposition, for example, "wherever there is stoutne: 
( pinatvam ) there is the condition of eating at nigl 
(ratrtbhojanam)'' being contrary to fact. But this really brings 
light the crux of the whole situation by leaving behind the demat 
for a fresh inquiry into the possibility of inference with a univers 
major premise based on negative concomitant 
(vyatirekavyapti). Hence arises the necessity for the consideratit 
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■f the attempts made by the Vaisesika, the Nyaya and the 
'amkhya to show that presumption, in the final analysis, is i 
orm of inference. 


In the following pages of the present chapter an eames 
ittempt is made to expound the respective arguments of the twe 
tranches of Purva Mimamsa headed by Kumarila Bhatta ant 
5 rabhakara and the Advaita Vedanta in defence of the distinc 
rnd independent character of Arthapatti consistent with thei 
espective conceptions of what constitutes the real nature o 
\rthapatti , a detailed explanation of which formed the conten 
Df our second chapter. 

A. THE CONTENTION OF THE PRABHAKARAS IN 
DEFENCE OF ARTHAPATTI 

The followers of the Prabhakara school o 
Purva Mimamsa adopt a line of argument to distinguish betweei 
inference and presumption consistent with their conception o 
Arthapatti as involving an element of doubt and the removal o 
which in their view, is the unique function of the pramana unde 
consideration. 

The principal point on which this differs from inference i 
that, in the case of the latter, no kind of ‘doubt’ enters as 
necessary factor, while in presumption it is necessary that thei 
should be a doubt as to the validity of the two irreconcilabl 
facts of perception. 1 Titus the source of presumption lies in th 
perceived thing, which, in the absence of something else, remair 
inconsistent, and hence doubtful, and for the sake of removin 
this element of doubt with regard to itself leads to the presumptio 
of that other thing. In the case of inference, on the other ham 
the probans - which forms the real source - is not to be set wit 
any doubt. In fact no inference from it would be possible if i 
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lidity were at all uncertain. Thus in the case of presumption, 
: source or origin is doubtful: while in that of inference, il 
ist be absolutely free from all invalidating circumstances. The 
dbhakaras hold that in case of inference that probans (hetu) is 
t dependable if the probandam (sadhya) does not exists on the 
:us of the probans (paksha ) in question. The adjectival phrast 
herwise not logically valid’ qualifies a probans in the case o 
erence. For example, smoke cannot logically exist on the subjec 
inference if fire does not exist there. But in the case o 
esumption the reverse is the order subsisting between the implie 
d the implied. The implied object cannot be proved if the implie 
es not exists. 1 2 The Prabhakara explains tliis with a familia 
ample. The perceived non-existence in the house leads tt 
esumption of his external non-existence, only when it has throwt 
elf, and also the other known fact of die man’s being inti 
[certainty. 3 The Prabhakara also explains the extract o 
bara'seommentary to fit it in with this new hypothesis. Th< 
iject which is known to us either through the verbal testimon; 
through the other means of knowledge causes us to postulati 
her objects. As such an object is the only source of postulation 
in the absence of it such a postulation becomes impossible 
gain, if we have no opportunity of postulating an object that 
e object which is postulated cannot appear on the scene 
esumption reveals only an object which is assumed. Hence 
esumplion is not inference. 

On Prabhakara's view, the processes of presumption is a, 

1. The perception of the fact that the man is not in tb 

2. Till it is known that the man is outside, it is a matter o 

doubt whether he lives or not; 
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is not upapadaka that is gamaka and it is not upapadaka thai 
gamaka (as Naiyayika would have it). 

Prabhakara points out that he never meant tl 
unaccountability is occasioned by avinabhava (const; 
association). For him it arises because of doubt. When we hi 
generally come to associate residence in the house with a ma 
being alive, he begins to doubt whether that man is alive 
perceiving his absence from the house and the doubt is resoli 
only by postulating his stay outside. Hence since uncertainty 
to his being alive exists before his stay elsewhere is presum 
it cannot be the linga. The mere absence from the hoi 
unassociated with the fact of being alive leading as it may to 
conclusion that man is dead is a case of anaikantika fallacy i 
as such is incapable of pointing to the conclusion "that he 
out". Hence inference being out of the question tl 
(Arthapatti) is a distinct means of valid apprehension. When 
in inference the gamaka is a well .ascertained fact, 
Arihpatti the gamaka is uncertain. This fact has to be admit 
on the strength of (our) experience. And here the reason 
uncertainty is the descripancy with what has hitherto been kno 
(viz. Devadatta being alive and remaining in the house) 

The Naiyayikas objects that what Prabhakaras said does i 
stand to reason. Merely onthe ground of doubt whether (Devadal 
is alive, his stay outside cannot be presumed. How can one w 
is in doubt whether Devadatta is alive, or dead, suppose that 
is somewhere outside? The doubt regarding one’s existence 
otherwise ( Jivanabhavabhavah ) cannot be dispelled by I 
presumption of one’s being outside. Everywhere it is the remo 
of the principal cause (of doubt) that dispels it, or by the ratificati 
of one of the two (alternatives that appear in the doubt). It is i 
merely by the supposition of (Devadatta’s) stay outside that' 
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ause (of doubt) is removed. On the supposition that one wl 
i alive is generally found at home it has been explained he 
tat one’s absence from the house is the cause of doubt. But th 
oubt will not be dissipated by the postulation of his stay outsid 
n the other hand it ( bahirbhavakalpana ) will only confirm tl 
try opposite (viz. absence from the house which is the cam 
' doubt). Nor is either of the alternative characterising the doul 
tilled (by the presumption of stay outside). The doubt indee 
ire is whether he is alive or dead. And the assumption that h 
outside cannot determine either the one or the other (i.e. hi 
:ing alive or his being dead). Being alive is one thing and bein 
sewhere is another thing (lit. his different spatial relation). Th 
esumption based on his absence from the house is no adequat 
oof to establish the fact of (Devadatta’s) being alive. It is no 
evant to argue thus: because Devadatta is not found in thi 
use, therefore he is alive. On the contrary how could (it ma; 
asked) the fact of his being alive which had been previousl; 
tertained to be a fact but now rendered doubtful by his absenct 
im the house be established from that (absence) only. The 
use of doubt (it cannot be the means of decision or nirnaya) 
••nee when the fact of his being alive which is doubtful is ftrsl 
ablished by some other means, (say Sabda) then his stay 
ewhere has to be presumed. Because Devadatta is alive and 
not found in the house, therefore certainly he is elsewhere 
is is the right presumption). That presumption however is 
tenable when it is doubtful if he is alive. Because he is not in 
i house the doubt arises whether he is alive or not; therefore 
presumption that he is away from the house is certainly 
reasonable. Hence having ascertained the fact that (Devadatta) 
alive together with the fact that he is not in the house-such 
Dwledge being pervaded by the apprehension that he is outside, 
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his being outside ( sadhya) is postulated; so that this is 
Anumana and not a separate means of valid cognition. 

The puivapaksa by supposing that in the beginning o 
tenth chapter the transference of all the angavakyas cxpre 
(in prakriti ) is meant to cause the conclusion that the transfer 
of the vakyas which are in syntactical unity in the prakriti 
the same manner in which they stand related in the prakriti 
so pointed out the conflict with the chapters relating to bai 
and uha). 

Prabhakara ’ s obj ection cm anates, who in all ellipses supp 
that it is the artha (the sense) and not the word or phrase 
is to be supplied. 

Let the (incomplete) sentence be completed by suppl; 
the m eaning and where is the need for the words being understc 

Not only in atidesa but everywhere adhyahara means 
him that of the idea and not of the word; e.g. Kumarila say 

‘But for Prabhakara apurvajnema is enough and here is 
need for the word apurva to be understood. 

What was again said that even here the sublation is o 
of the particular place doubted, not of the valid cognition of 
being alive, here we say: 

If Devadatta being alive is known through inference, 
relation to a particular place too is to be known, for the sake 
his existence. 

Here, if he is related merely to space in general, then 
account of his relation to spatiality, this person too would becoi 
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Therefore what is known is his being alive related to s 
'in general without its particularity being defined, in the form 
is alive somewhere’. 

Therefore his being alive can be validly known only in ref 
of some particular place, though it is doubted, whether "at he 
or "outside". 

Of these, when one particular is sublated and prior tc 
apprehension of the other, the valid knowledge of his being a 
having no support, is itself certainly sublated. 

As regards the Mimamsaka’s contention that the relatio 
invariable concomitance holding between the ’ implicans’ and 
’implicate’ can in no way be discovered since such a relatio 
discovered when the objects thus related are within the rang 
vision. Jayanta holds that such an argument does not appet 
reason. He further points out that the Mimamsakas themse 
are not sure of the truth of their argument. A doubt as to whe 
or not the invariable relation holds between the ‘implicans’ 
the ‘implicate’ has arisen in their mind but they have not b 
able to arrive at the definite conclusion that the above relai 
does not subsist between them. Hence they have put forw 
another example to prove their thesis, viz., "when a living per 
is at home he is not out’. But if the Mimamsakas think ths 
is a better example, they should have given it at the outset. 
B. THE DEFENCE OF ADVAITA VEDANTA 

Let us begin by observing that Prabhakara’s attempt 
account for the distinction between presumption and inferei 
with reference to his admission of the presence of an element 
‘doubt’ in the former and the absence of it in the latter pro' 
a failure in the light of Kumirila’s finding that presumption, 
a matter of fact, does not have to bear the burden of any su 
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thing as ‘doubl’. Evenso, Rumania is as insistenton therecogniti 
tf this distinction as in Prabhakara, and finds the reason for t 
•ecognition in his view that presumption differs from inferer 
n that, whereas the former involves the conflict between b 
mown facts, the latter is free from such involvement. But th< 
my attempt to argue the distinction between the two sources 
:ognition under consideration, not with reference to their respecti 
leculiarities as ways of cognizing, but with reference to the eleme 
t elements supposed to be involved in them, is undoubted 
uperficial and cannot really serve the purpose which it is intendi 
3 serve. This seems to have been realized by the Advai 
edanta as is evident from the fact that, instead of undertakii 
te useless task of ascertaining the factors likely to be involvr 
1 presumption, it straightaway takes notice of the peculiarity i 
lis way of cognizing and accordingly states that it is none bi 
le act of framing hypothesis with a view to explaining situatic 
hich calls for explanation. 

The Advaita Vedanta, while dismissing the possibility c 
e interpretation of Arthapattl as identical with that kind c 
numana in which the universal concomitance ( vyapati ) is base 
ion positive instances ( anvayadristanta ), does not rule out, bui 
i the contrary, admits the possibility of its being treated as th 
me as the kind of inference in whose case vyaptijnana is basei 
t negative instance vyatireki drisianta. That is Arthdpatli 1 
iumana through a negative concomitance ( vyatirekivyapti) 
rich according to Advaita is no inference at all. 7 

In the syllogism ‘Earth is different from the other elements 
cause it possesses odour, the pervasion is negative, in the form, 
hatever is not different from the other elements has no odour, 
!. fire, air, water, or ether’; it cannot, however, be said ‘what 
er has odour is different from the other elements. Since odour 
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exists only in earth and with regard to that, since it is the subje 
there is not certainly, but doubt, whether the sadhya (probandui 
exists in it or not. And we have said already that in infcren 
our knowledge is based on perversion of co-presence; peiversi 
of co-absence, being merely negative, cangive rise to no knowled 
except through indicating an unintelligibility that calls for 
postulation; 8 earth could not intelligibly possess a quality r 
present in other elements, without being different from tho 
elements. It is no inference. It is an implication, a hypotlies 
For the Advaitin Arthapatti accepted as an independent sour 
ofknowledge is the supposition ofthe cause. When well ascertain 
fact cannot be explained without the presumption of another thii 
as causing it, then this supposition is called Arthapatti. The proce 
is inductive. The effect is given, the cause is suggested. 

Hence a case of Arthapatti cannot be treated as t 
Anumana. According to Advaita Vedanta, ‘the knowledge 
negative invariable concomitance is not a cause of inferenti 
knowledge. 9 Only affirmative invariable concomitant 
(■ anvaya-vyapti ) can lead to inference. So it accepts only ot 
kind of inference, affirmative (anvayi), but concedes that negath 
invariable concomitance can lead to inference in a round abo' 
way, that is, through affirmative invariable concomitance. Fo 
from the knowledge of negative invariable concomitance by meat 
of postulation (. Arthapatti). 10 From the fact where there is r 
fire there is no smoke, as in a lake, one can assume that whei 
there is smoke, as in a lake, one can assume that where there 
smoke there is fire because the presence of fire in a hill froi 
the sight of smoke there. 

In neither of the two cases cited above do we apprehen 
an affirmative invariable concomitance between the thin 
perceived and the thing to be inferred, such as between Devadatta 
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stoutness and eating at night or between Caitra’s being alive ai 
staying outside. So these cannot be included in inference, as tl 
Naiyayikas hold. 

As stated in Vedantaparibhasa, ‘This postulation cannot I 
included in inference. For, since affirmative invariab 
concomitance cannot be apprehended here, it cannot be classi 
under affirmative inference, and we have previously refuted tl 
contention that inference through negative invariable is also ! 
inference. Hence in cases of postulation the apperception is n 
‘I am inferring it’, but, ‘I am assuming it from this’. 11 

Ramakrsna, the author of the Sikhamam however, diffe 
from the other Advaitins who accept only one type of inferem 
i.e. anvaya based on positive universal concomitance which 
known through the method of anvaya or agreement in presem 
coupled with non-observation of any vyabhicara or violatio, 
Ramakrsna argues that it is not a vyapti between the hetu ar 
ladhya alone that can be the basis of an inference. Any othi 
vyapti can also lead to an inference, provided that it does n< 
present any opposition to the universal concomitance betwee 
the hem and the sadhya. It is idle to object, according t 
Ramakrsna, that in that case the knowledge of universi 
concomitance, like "whatever is produced is uon-etemal", migl 
tlso lead to the inference, "the mountain is fiery", as there is n 
cpposition between this universal and the universal "whereve 
here is any smoke, there is fire". For we never actually hav 
such an inference in life. The testimony of self-consciousnes 
should be the ultimate judge as to whether any inference actuall 
.akes place from a proposition or not. 

Ramakrsna goes further and maintains that by acceptin; 
he Nyaya theory of inference based on a negative concomitance 




need not be apprehended that the Advaitin is obliged to abandoi 
is own theory of presumption this is as an independent methoi 
f knowledge distinct from inference. The fact that the knowledgi 
Gained through presumption they also be obtained througi 
ference, does not necessarily imply that is always so knowh 
ere, as elsewhere, the evidence of self-consciousness shoulc 
cide what actually is the source of particular knowledge. The 
istence of an object known through perception can also be 
own through inference. But that neither argues that perception 
included in inference, nor shows that everywhere the existence 
the object is actually known through inference. It is only 
f-reflection that can tell us whether in a particular case the 
iect is known perceptually or inferentially. Similarly the 
tinction between Ariliapalli and Anumana also is grounded 
the testimony of self-consciousness the one cannot, therefore, 
reduced to the other. 

Another alternative argument in support'of inference based 
negative concomitance is advanced, by Ramakrsna. Even 
nting that it is only a universal negative concomitance between 
hetu and sadhya, that can yield an inference, it may be said 
. the knowledge of a negative universal concomitance can 
I to an affirmative universal concomitance, and through that 
is to an inference. Thus tile Advaitins can, according to 
riakrsna accept the Nyaya theory ofinference based on negative 
comitance quite consistently with their own theory of 
:umption. Orthodox commentators of the Vedantaparibhasa 
e however, against Ramakrsna that the evidence of 
consciousness does not prove that we ever infer any conclusion 
1 a vyatireki universal. There is no ground- therefore- for 
epting an inference, based on a universal negative 
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Having thus presented the different shades of the Advai 
views on the matter, it is necessary to evaluate these views. I 
us first consider the objections of Advaita against the reducti 
of presumption to inference. The Advaitins in their criticii 
presuppose that presumption, if it be an inference at all, must 
one based on universal negative concomitance, and argue tl 
such an inference is no inference at all, presumption cannot 
one such. It is undeniable that the instances of presumption c 
be rendered in the nagative form. To illustrate, the argument tl 
the man who fasts by day and yet remains fat must eat at nigl 
may be rendered form: "No case of absence of eating at nig 
while fasting by day is a case of fatness, This is a case of fame: 
rherefore, this is not the case of absence of eating at night whi 
fasting by day: he. this is a case "night eating". Similarly, tl 
Vlimamsaka argument that Devadatta is alive and not yet at horn 
te must be out, may be rendered in the negative form as: "h 
:ase of absence of the man outside home, while he is not ali 
it home, is a case of his being alive. Devadatta is alive. Therefoi 
Devadatta is not absent outside home while he is not home, i.i 
le is outside home". Arthapatti is the presumption of one evei 
in the production of negative data. 

Prof. D.M. Datta raises an interesting question: "Are we i 
ray constrained to convert a case of Arthapatti into this foyr 
if inference alone?" He expects a student of western philosph; 
a answer this question, as Vacaspad Mistra did on behalf of th 
lamkhya, that the instances of Arthapatti can be put mori 
onveniently in the form of a disjunctive - categorical syllogism 
Vhich would assume the form: a man who is fat eats either bj 
ay or by night. This stout man does not eat by day. Therefon 
e.eats at night or Devadatta who is alive is either at home 01 
ut. Devadatta is not at home therefore he is out. 
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It appears to me that this is more a case where hypothetic 
and disjunctive inferences are combined than a case ( 
disjunctive-categorical inference as Prof. Datta opines. This ct 
be stated in the form, p => (q v r). This can be further split u 
in the following two basic inferences. 


If Devadatta is fat he must be eating. 
He is fat 

He must be eating. 

2. pvq 


Devadatta who is fat must be eating either by day time 01 
y night time. 

He does not eat by day time. 

He must be eating by night time. 

Dr. Datta who attempts an illuminating exposition of the 
scussion as to why Arthapatti cannot be classed as Anumana. 12 
e exhibits the petitioprincipii involved in the attempted reduction 
adisjunctive-categoricaloracategoricalsyllogism;forwhatever 
assumed as major premise ‘Devadatta who is alive must be at 
jme or out’ or 'Any case of a man who is alive not being at 
ime is a case of his being out’ involved the very knowledge 
hi chArt/iapaft/seeks to establish. Yetanotherway of establishing 
e independence of Arthapatti was explained by Dr. C. Kunhan 
aja in a paper before the sixteenth session of the Indian 
lilosophical Congress; Arthapatti is not really a process of 
ginning from the exhaustiveness or exclusiveness of already 
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specified particulars; the process is more like this: it is kno' 
hat Devadatta is alive; being alive is a general notion whi 
must be realized in some specific way; the initial presutnpti 
is that he is alive and at home; when that is negatived, a tenst 
s created by the generality having to find out at once. Soi 
ether specific support; relief is given to this tension by providi 
t specific alternative, namely Devadatta being out. The ba: 
bought procedure this is different from that of inference. 

Thus, postulation, as a method of knowledge, has a distincti 
character. It cannot be identified with inference or any other mes 
ef valid knowledge. It has other distinguishing marks apart fic 
he difference ofattendant apperception that who liavenotedabo' 
it resembles hypothesis of western logic, but is different from 
<Vs observed by D.M. Datta: ‘On all grounds, therefore, we ha 
.0 admit that Anhapatti is a distinct method of knowledge; t! 
t cannot be reduced to inference and neither can, all inferen 
oe reduced to it. But before we conclude, it will be interesti 
o inquire whether we have any analogue of this process 
knowledge in western philosophy. It may be compared to t 
typothesis of western logic, in so far as both of them a 
suppositions that set out to explain given facts. But there are al 
important points of difference between the two. Like , 
4 rlhapatti, a hypothesis may not be always inspired by the mott 
rf solving a conflict or contradiction. What is more important 
tote is that ‘hypotheis’ is used to connote a tentative suppositii 
bat awaits verification, and does not, therefore, possess absolu 
certainty. But an Arthapalli, though a supposition, is tl 
supposition of tile only possible fact and carries with it absolu 
certainty. It can claim, therefore, the same place as a method 
knowledge as is enjoyed by inference, perception, etc. 13 
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He concludes with the remark: Kant’s transcendental pi 
can, therefore, be regarded as an instance of Arthapatti. u 

Dr. Chatterjee and Dr. Datta have clearly distinguisl 
postulation from hypothesis and deduction: 

‘It will be found that Arthapattl (postulation) resemble: 
hypothesis as understood in western logic. It appears to be li 
an explanatory hypothesis. But the difference is that it lacks t 
tentative or provisional character of a hypothesis. What is knov 
byArthapatti is not simply hypothetically supposed orentertaine 
but is believed in as the only possible explanation. / 

4 rihapatti (postulater) arises out of a demand for explanatio. 
t is different from a syllogistic inference, the object of whic 
s to conclude from given facts, and not to explain given fact 
\nhapatti is a search for grounds, whereas an inference is 
earch for consequents, 15 

:. KUMARILA'S DEFENCE OF ARTHAPATTI 

According to Kumarila , presumption primarily and indeec 
tclusively involves the conflict (Virodha or ampapatti) betweer 
vo well known facts; so that any additional element such as 
)ubt must be out of place within the structure of this source 
'cognition. In any case, the recognition of doubt as an element 
presumption, according to Kumarila, is not, as according to 
abhakara it is, called for in view of the distinction between 
esumption and inference. Kumarila’s reason for this is that this 
stinction can be very well explained solely with reference to 
5 conflict involvedin presumption. Withaview to the explanation 
the distinction between presumption and inference, it would, 
the view of Kumarila, be sufficient to observe that whereas 
isumption involves an element of conflict and at the same time 
•equired to resolve the same, inference is free from this element 



and, consequently, does not have the same function to perfo 
as is incumbent upon presumption to do. Besides, the recognid 
of doubt as an element in presumption, Rumania observes furth 
would adversely affect the performance of the proper functi 
on the part of this source of cognition. For if the knowledge 
rather information about a fact, for example, Devadatta’s bei 
alive, were doubtful, presumption would certainly be left withe 
a sound basis to stand upon. Kumarila thus frees this sources 
cognition from the additional burden, the burden of doubt whi 
Prabhakara Imposed upon it and seeks to show that, rid of 
complexity, presumption can very well maintain its distinctnc 
from inference. 

Kumarila quotes the same stock example and on the ba: 
of it tries to prove that the cases of presumption cannot be regard 
as the cases of inference. Amongst the types of presumptic 
Kumarila picks up ‘presumption based upon negation’ as a t< 
case, and Bhatta Umbeka justifies the selection of this type i 
the ground that it is relatetj to the only example of presumptii 
which has been given by Sahara himself. The example mns 
‘the living Caitra is not present in his house’, So, on cognizii 
the absence of the living Caitra from his house and in order 
solve the inconsistency between his living and his absence fro 
his house.one presumes that Caitra would be present somewhe 


Kumarila advances the following arguments to substantia 
his objection to the reducibility of presumption to inference. 

Artliapatti is different from Anumana 

In the example of Caitra’s presence outside his house, 1 
us see if it can be satisfactorily explained as a case i 
Anumana. The given fact in this example is Caitra’s absence 



:he house, that which is to be known from this fact can be state 
n two forms, viz. ‘Caitra is present in outside space’ and ‘outsic 
tpace is one in which Caitra is present’. Accordingly the mint 
erm is either Caitra or outside space. But what is the middl 
erm? The middle term is always the property of the minor tern 
n the present case absence cannot be the middle term since 
i not a property either of Caitra or outside space. Absence i 
pprehended in the house. Therefore, it can reasonably be th 
roperty of the house alone. Can then the house qualified by thi 
3sence be the middle term? No, because the house can neve 
; a property of Caitra or of outside space, What is apprehendec 
the absence and the house. What is apprehended is the absencs 
id the house. Caitra and outside space are not apprehended al 
q time. How can then absence in the house be related to Caitra 
outside space? However, imperceptibility can be related to 
litra because when the person goes to Caitra’s house he does 
t perceive him there. Can we then make the imperceptibility 
; middle term and say that Caitra is present in the outside 
ace because he is imperceptible inside the house? No, because 
perceptibility is not directly related to the major term. viz. 
:sence outside. Since he may be at home. One must say therefore 
it fact of his absence from home related with that of his being 
ve is the marie from which we can infer the fact of his being 
t. But we find that the relation of these two facts constituting 
i mark is not posssible without the assumption that he is out; 
• until that alternative comes to the mind life and absence from 
me appear incompatible. That is to say, the knowledge of the 
irk presupposes already the knowledge of the fact to be proved, 
1 nothing remains to be proved by the conference. Hence the 
empt to reduce Arthapatti to inference fails 16 being vitiated 
a petitio principii. 
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A student of western philosophy would like to undersla 
dearly how this argument of the Mimamsakas affects t 
iisjunctive - categorical syllogism to which, it has been fout 
irthapatti can be reduced. It is not easy to understand how 1 
iyllogism, ‘Devadatta, who is alive, is either at home or is o 
Devadatta is not at home. Therefore, he is out’, can come will 
he purview of the above criticism. For a disjunctive argumc 
;annot be said to have a middle term, unless it is forcibly convert 
nto the categorical type. 17 

Thus imperceptibility and absence in the house both sinj 
rre useless for our purpose, because the form is related to mil 
erm, Caitra, but is not related to major term, ‘presence outsi 
he house', and the later may be related to the major term 1 

There is another difficulty also in Anumana the minor te 
s apprehended prior to the major term, It seeks to prove tha 
formally unknown property (dharma) belongs to a well kno' 
aroperty possessor (dharmanu ).But in the case in question 1 
Droperty-possessor, viz. Caitra oroutside space, is notapprehend 
so, how can anything be proved by Anumanal He 
mnKumarila anticipates the following objection. From the r 
in river water rain in higher region is known and this is recognls 
by all as a case of inference. But according to the above reason) 

it cannot be so, since the minor term ‘higher regions’ is not set 

so that there can be no pak'sadltarmata i.e. the middle term ‘ r 

in river-water’ cannot be related to the minor ter 
Kumarila’s answer is that the minor term in the said case is r 
higher region but it is the ‘region in earlier the rise in river wa 
is seen’ and then the conclusion of the syllogism will be ‘tl 
place is one whose higher region have rain’ instead of ‘the higl 
regions are such as have rain’. But this answer does not sec 
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satisfactory. It is a mere verbal manipulation. Inspite of the cf) 
in statement the facts are not altered because the rain occu 
the higher region where the rise in river water is seen in 
place. And if the charge in statement can make the syllpi 
flawless, then in the case of Caitra’s presence outside too 
can make the house minor term instead of Caitra. Anticipa 
this objection Rumania says that the knowledge of rain in 
higher regions is not a case of inference but of Arthapatti} 

Parthasarathi says that Rumania's answer is futile. T1 
is no lack of pakskadharmata, i.e. the relation between the mi 
term ‘Caitra’ and the middle term ‘absence In the house’, ‘ 
relation is obvious when we go to Caitra’s house and find i 
he is absent. It is not a condition of inference that the mi 
term should always be perceived, Though Caitra is not perceiv 
yet he is remembered. Thus the syllogism ‘Caitra is present outs 
the house because he is absent in the house and whoever is abs 
in the house is present outside, like myself Is quite valid i 
similarly the syllogism which proves the occurrence of rain 
the higher regions also is valid. Therefore, either Arthapatti 
not different from Anumana or if it is different the proper reas 
should be stated. 19 

Another reason why Arthapatti cannot be included 
Anumana is that it does not stand in need of knowledge 
vyapti while the latter cannot proceed without it. Vyapti is 
generalization based on a frequent and uncontradicted experien 
of two things together and in Anunianavyapatl which constitut 
the major premise is known prior to the conolusion. Arthapat 
on the other hand, is independent of the knowledge of vyaptl. 
is true that there is vyapti between non-existence inside the houi 
and existence outside, but it is not known prior to the presumphc 




The opponent may object that Arthapatti is not the only 
ians of knowing the relation between non-existence in one place 
1 existence elsewhere, because it is just possible for one who 
nds at the door and perceives Caitra in the garden to know 
: relation. This is true and in this way there may be no need 
Arthapatti for knowing the vyapti in the case of some person 
some instances. However, we cannot do away with 
thapattl for ever, because though in some cases Arthapatti is 
altematve means of knowing the vyapti in others it is the only 
:ans, For example, the vyapti between existence in one place 
1 non- existence in all other places cannot be known otherwise 
in through Arthapatti 


The opponent says that if non-existence is ascertained not 
irely by non-apprehension but by non-apprehension in a place 
lere one actually goes, then since it is impossible for one to 
to all the places where fire does not exist, the proposition 
here there is no fire there is no smoke” cannot be established, 
e answer is that this fact undermines the position of only those 
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who hold that the vyapti (torn which an inference is draw 
must be universal and negative in form. It is,however, been alrea 
shown that vyapti is affirmative in form and that it is establish 
by a uniform and uncontradicted experience of tire co-existen 
of the probans and the probandum and the negation of the probar 
Now if, the opponent again objects, the universal relation betwei 
smoke and fire can be established through the experience of 
limited number of the places where they co-exist, then the relatic 
between existence in one place and non-existence in all othi 
places also can be established through the experience in all othi 
places also can be established through the experience of Caitra 
presence in one place and his absence in the adjoining place 
we know from the co-existenai of smoke and fire in a few place 
that they co-exist everywhere and likewise we can know fror 
the absence in a few places of Caitra who is known to be preser 
in one particular place that he is absent everywhere else. To thi 
the answer, is that the two cases are not parallel. In the case o 
the vyapti between smoke and fire the terms are of a limitei 
extension and are found to be present in their entirety in the fev 
places in which they are observed together. But in the case o 
vyapti between existence in one place and non-existenci 
everywhere else, the latter term of the relation is of an unlimitec 
extension, so that it cannot be known in its entirety in a few 
experiences, though the first term is known in its entirety. Tht 
opponent again says that we can know Caitra’s non-existence 
through inference as follow: All places are devoid of Caitra 
because they are places other than the one in which he is present, 
like the place in front. But this inference is inconclusive because 
It can be counter-balanced by the following inference. All places 
tre those which are not devoid of Caitra because they are other 
ban the one in front, like the place where Caitra is present. Thus 
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Caitra’s non- existence everywhere else can be presumed. In 
case of Arthapattl there should be some inexplicability in ' 
ascertained fact, while there is no inexplicability in the percei 
of the presence of a person in place, and this has been admi 
by Sucaritamis’ra also. The fact becomes inexplicable only w 
Caitra, who is a finite being, is supposed to be pres 
simultaneously in otherplaces also. But this sort of inexplicabi 
is different from the one which leads Arthapattl, e.g. 
inexplicability involved in Devadatta’s fatten in spite of his fasi 
during the day. The contradiction m the present case is not i 
but hypothetical. To ascertain that a thing can be present in m 
places at the same time is inconsistent with the fact that i 
finite, therefore, we have to deny it. Thus the said instanci 
not a case of Arthapattl, It is however a case of Arthap 
according to an earlier definition which is found in Vatsyayar 
Bhisya on Nyaya Sutra. By Arthapattl Vatsyayana met 
"Apprehending from Apposition what is not directly stated i 
preposition 1 ’. 21 From the preposition that a finite thing is pres 
in a particular place at a particular time we apprehend that i 
aot present in other place at the same time, because the det 
of this later fact is opposed to the notion of finite Arthapattl 
.his sense is implication rather than presumption. 

The Bhatta Mimamsakas further add that Arthapattl 
lifferent from Anumana in the sense that the former corrobora 
he findings of the two independent means of proof, v 
Sabda and Anupalabdhi, which grasp the existence a 
ion-existent of the same object, i.e. Caitra , 22 It simultaneou; 
-eveals the existence and the non-existence of the abo 
ion-existence, i.e. Caitra Sabda indefinitely speaks his existeni 
tVe know that he exists somewhere. But when we know for certi 
hat he is absent from his house, we also definitely know tl 
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; lives somewhere outside his house. Arthapati is not an inference 
ecause of this distinctive feature. Moreover, a presumption not 
iing conditioned by the knowledge of invariable concomitance 
different from an inference. 

In the case of inference the relation of invariable 
mcomitance holding between fire and smoke is grasped by a 
ngle means of proof. But in the case of presumption the relation 
' invariable concomitance holding between presence outside a 
ruse and absence from a house cannot be grasped by a single 
eans of proof. If it is admitted by the Naiyayikas that the relation 
' invariable concomitance is indirectly grasped by means of a 
rpothetical judgment that this is not possible if such and such 
mdition is not available then we (the Mimamsakas) take no 
.ception to it. The major premise is obtained by means of 
esumptton. The conclusion many be deducted from it by means 
' syllogistic process. If the subsequent part of the cognitive 
ocess is bailed an inference then the Naiyayikas may do so as 

The relation of invariable concomitance holding between 
to objects just outside his house may be discovered. But in this 
ay the relation of invariable concomitance holding between an 
tject negated and its negation can never be discovered. 

When we see that Caitra is present in his house we conjecture 
at we cannot account for his stay at home if he is not absent 
om other places, Thus, we presume his absence from all the 
laces other than his house. We cannot see all the places other 
tan his house and come to know that he is absent from each of 
tern. In this case, generalization, based upon observation, is 
npossible since the places are innumerable. How do the 
timamsakas arrive at the general (universal) proposition "where 
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there is no fire there is no smoke?" The reply of t 
Mimamsakas to this question is that the method of agreemi 
contributes much to arrive at the required induction that smc 
is the invariable concomitant of fire but exclusive use of l 
method of difference to arrive at the said induction is not wo 
trying. If we arrive at the correct generalization repeatec 
observing the positive instances then why should we run af 
negative instances to arrive at the same truth in a round abc 
manner? In the present case, whenever we try to establish I 
relation of concomitance holding between Caitra and his abser 
in a general way we realise the real difficulty which asserts 
The absence of Caitra cannot be innumerable. Hence an indued 
is impossible but a summation of a few cases is merely possib 
Hence Caitra’s absence cannot be inferred. 

Now, a question may arise that Caitra’s absence may 
definitely known by means of non-perception. ‘No’ is our rep 
The reason is as follows: When we know negation by means 
non-perception we know it as located upon a particular w 
defined locus. But the negation of Caitra belongs to all plac 
excepting his house. Hence it cannot be known by non-perceptic 
The objector may urge that he will roam about from one pla 
to another in order to know the negation of Caitra by means 
non-perception. Such as cotention is not tenable. Though he p 
a visit to all the different places yet he cannot definitely kne 
the exact locus of the negation of Caitra. He leaves Kausam 
for some other places. But a doubt may chase him that as sot 
as Caitra departs from KausambI he m ay return to i t. To an ordina 
man with a limited power of knowing things the negation 
Caitra in all places outside his house cannot be known by mea 
of non-perception but by means of presumption. He may st 
contend that the object in question may be easily inferred. Tl 
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irgument is as follows: All the other places contain the negatioi 
if Caitra because they are other than the place occupied by Caitr, 
ike the place in the vicinity of his house. Such an argument i, 
et at naught by a counter-argument. The other places are no 
lislinct from such places as contained in his negation becausi 
hey are distinct from the place which is very close to his housi 
ike his own house. The small boy of a man is seen only at: 
articular place. If its negation had not existed in all other place: 
ren in small size would have been a puzzle which could not b< 
olved. That is why it should be presumed that his negation exist: 
r all places not occupied by him. Hence, the negation of Caitr: 
nder discussion is only ascertained by means of presumption. 

As part of their sustained and continued efforts to preserve 
le independent and distinct status of Arthapatti, the 
ihatta Mimamsakis raise an interesting question, ‘Are al 
iferences reducible to ArthapattiV Parthasarathi raises till: 
uestion and discusses it at considerable length. If this line o 
rgument we adopted, is not possible to show that all cases o. 
iference (not only inferences and based on purely negative 
oncomitances) are instances of Arthapatti! Let us consider the 
ase of the inference of fire on the hill. We know that where 
nere is smoke there is fire and we perceive smoke on the hill 
low if there were no fire on the hill the proposition ‘where there 
s smoke there is fire’ would be false or our perception of smoke 
vould be false. This is the element of conflict; and the inference 
if the presence of fire may be taken as a means of resolving 
his conflict, in which caie the inference is Arthapatti only 
’arthasarathi’s answer is that though the cognition of fire on the 
[ill arrived at in the aforesaid manner may be Arthapatti, yet the 
:ognition that where there is smoke three is fire is not arrivec 
it through Arthapatti. The vyapti between smoke and fire is the 
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result of Anumana based on the experience of particular instance 
of smoke and fire. Smoke and fire are seen together in the heart 
and this fact does not involve any contradiction if the invariab] 
concomitance between smoke and fire is not recognised. Th 
proposition ‘some cases of smoke are cases of fire’ is true eve 
though the proposition ‘all cases of smoke are cases of fire’ b 
false. Thus there being no contradiction here there is no scop 
for Arthapatti. And as some cases at least of Anumana cannc 
be brought under Arttiapatti, die two should be admitted to t 
distinct pramana. The distinction between the two having bee 
recognised there is no harm if the same cognition arises throug 
Anumana or Arthapatti. The knowledge of fire on the hill ma 
be arrived at by Anumana and Arthapatti, yet this does not mea 
that Anumina and Arthapatti are not distinct from each othe 
When the knowledge of fire on the hill arises from the recollectio 
of the vyapti betwden smoke and fire it is Anumana, and whe 
it is preceded by.the consciousness of inconsistency it 
Arthapatti. Thus the processes are different and none can 1 
reduced td the other. 

Parthasarathi’s answer, however, is not accepted by the lat 
Bhattas, It has been shown on the chapter on Anumana th 
Parthasarathi’s view that the knowledge of vyapti is based c 
Anumana is not accepted by others. As a matter of fact there 
no conflict between the knowledge that all cases of smoke a 
cases of fire and that the hill has smoke. The presence of fi 
on the hill is inferred from theperception of smoke on it consi stent 
with the knowledge that where there is smoke there is fire. The 
is no inconsistency here, so that it cannot be case i 
Arthapatti. Thus the presence of fire known in this way is n 
found in the higher regions of the hill its presence in the low 
region is presumed to remove the inexplicability of the fact th 
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ire is present though it is not present in the higher regions o 
he hill. 24 

The Vedantins hold that even if we arrive at the conclusioi 
if an inference through Arthapatti, we have to depend for ou 
ata on a previous inference. Therefore, inference cannot be 
tduced to Artliapatti. Dharmaraja, however, seems to hold thai 
yatireki inference is reducible to presumption and here, at this 
oint, there is a face-to-face conflict between Dharmarija and 
tyanta in particular and the Vedanta and Nyaya in general. 25 
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Chapter V 

A CRITICAL ESTIMATE 

In the course of our exposition we have considered in detail 
le various arguments for and against Arthapatti as a distinct 
aurce of knowledge or as an independent pramana and it is 
eedless to repeat those arguments here. The present researcher 
i convinced that Arthapatti may be accepted as a distinct foim 
f knowledge. The foregoing scrutiny of the Nyaya position makes 
: plain that the validity of Artimpatti as a distinct means ol 
nowledge remains unaffected inspite of the unsparing attack from 
tie Nyaya side. The vehement opposition to Arthapatti is not 
ounded on valid grounds, probably it is based on a fum convictior 
hat the number of pramanas cannot be in excess of the foul 
numerated by Gautama and rooted on a spirit of unwillingness 
o admit what comes from rival camps. 

There has been a .prolonged controversy as to the relatior 
if Arthapatti withAnumana. An important point to note, however 
s that even those who would like to have it included withii 
inumana are ready to accept that it is a valid mode of knowledge 
It is not necessary for my purpose to go into the details of thi; 
discussion. I think that the position of the controversialists oi 
the subject may be summarised by saying that whereas all o 
them agree in recognising the epistemological value o 
Arthapatti and in giving it a place of independence as ai 
epistemological method, some of them believe that logically i 
can be reduced to the yy atireki foim of the Anumam. As Datt 
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in his exposition on the subject in "Six Ways of knowledge" and 
Randle in his "Indian Logic in the Early schools" have shown, 
"it cannot be reduced to inference and neither can all inference 
be reduced to it", and we should accept it as an independent 
method of knowledge. 

it may be interesting however, to inquire into the specific 
logical nature o! Arthapatti. It appears that the logic implied in 
it is neither exactly the same as that of immediate inference, or 
of syllogism, or of inference either of the Western type or of 
Indian type. There are certain fundamental differences between 
Anumana and Arthapatti which make it impossible for us to reduce 
either of them to the other. It cannot be reduced to inference as 
the Naiyayikas and the Siiitkhyas endeavour to do. The reason 
for this, however, is not, as the Advaidns suppose, that there is 
no such thing as vyalireki inference, to which Arthapatti may 
possibly be reduced. The Advaita Vedandn lose their case against 
those who prove that vyalireki is a genuine type of inference, or 
reduce Arthapatti to some other kind of inference like the 
hypothetical-categorical or the disjunctive-categorical syllogism. 
The real reason, is the Bhattas point out, that Arthapatti cannot 
be reduced to any kind of inference. 

It may be seen at first view that both of them involve the 
same process of reasoning, in Arthapatti we pass from the 
knowledge of an observed phenomenon to that of an unobserved 
phenomenon without which it cannot be explained. In inference 
also we pass from the observed smoke to the unobserved fire as 
that which alone explains the smoke. But a closer view of the 
matter reveals certain important and unmistakable difference 
between the two. In inference we proceed from the gamaka or 
the evidentiary fact to the gamya or the evidenced fact, while in 
Arthapatti we pass from the gamya or the fact to be evidenced 
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and explained to the gamaka or that which evidences and explains 
it. 

Again , Arthapatti arises when there isdoubtorcontradiction 1 
in the mind, and we try to free the mind from it by discovering 
an assumption which dissolves the conflict. For instance, on not 
finding Devadatta at home while being certain, on some other 
evidence, that he is alive, we have to assume that he is out. 
Without this assumption there is a conflict between the knowledge 
of his absence from home and that of his being alive. It is only 
when we light upon the alternative idea that he may be out that 
we can reconcile the two. Again, there is conflict between the 
knowledge mat a man fasts by day and that he is stout, till the 
idea strikes us that he may be eating at night. Now the assumption 
in each of these cases is justified and is a valid piece of knowledge, 
because the two facts, between which there is an apparent conflict, 
are known to be certain (so that the conflict cannot be possibly 
got over by rejecting one of them), and because the fact assumed 
is the only one that can explain away the conflict. Hence while 
in Anuniana we pass from an undoubted fact (niscitagamaka) to 
its invariably concomitance, in Arthapatti we proceed from a 
doubtful fact (samdig-dha gamaka) to something which explains 
it and frees us from doubt and uncertainty. 

When this analysis of the process of Arthapatti is accurately 
understood, it is easily found that it cannot be treated as a case 
of Anuniana. It will be admitted by all that in Anuniana we 
know that mark ( or the middle teim) first and ascertain the 
major term, through that, afterwards. But it would be found that 
this does not hold good if Arthapatti is put in the foim of an 
inference. If Arthapatti were an inference what would be the 
mark? To go back to one of the instances given above, we cannot 
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inferring that the man is out, since he may be dead and altogether 
non-existent; neither can we say that the mere fact of being alive 
is a mark of his being out, since he may be at home. We must 
say, therefore, that the fact of his absence from home related 
with that of his being out. But we find that the relation of these 
two facts constituting the mark is not possible without the 
assumption that he is out; for until that alternative comes to the 
mind, life and absence from home appear incompatible. That is 
to say, the knowledge of the mark presupposes already the 
knowledge of the fact to be proved, and nothing remains to be 
proved by the inference. Hence the attempt to reduce 
Arthapatti to inference fails, 2 being vitiated by a petilioprinclpii. 

The fundamental condition of all inference is the relation 
of vyapti or invariable concomitance between the major and the 
middle term. In every inference the conclusion follows from a 
universal proposition which is the result of a previous induction. 
The knowledge of the universal proposition is derived from the 
uncontradicted experience of agreement in presence or in absence 
between the middle and the major term. In any inference we 
apply a universal proposition, which is already known, to a 
particular case. To reduce Arthapatti to inference we must, 
therefore, show that here our knowledge of the unobserved fact 
follows from a universal proposition which is already known by 
induction. The Naiyiyikas and others would say that the knowledge 
given by Arthapatti does follow from certain universal 
propositions. That Devadatta eats at night follows from the- 
universal propositions "A man who does not eat at night while 
fasting by day is not fat". Similarly, the fact that he is out follows 
from the proposition, "A living man is either at home or out of 
it". 



What mainly concerns us in this connection is whether 
vyapti exists at all between non-existence in the house and existence 
outside and how far die Nyaya disputants are justified in their 
views. The Nyaya concept of vyapti is based on what is known 
to be samanadhikaranya, the characteristic of having the same 
locus. Vyapti is not a bare unqualified relation. It is an invariable 
reladon obtaining between tire probans and the probandum, both 
existing in one and the same locus. In other words the probans 
■ and the probandum must be concomitant or co-existing. It must 
be remembered that it is only this relation of co-existence that 
plays the role of an instrumental cause in the emergence of 
inferential knowledge. In the example under consideration 
Devadatta’s non-existence occurs in the house and his existence 
occurs elsewhere outside. Existence and non-existence of 
Devadatta occurs in different locus i.e. there is no 
Samanadhikaranya, between existence outside the non-existence 
of Devadatta in the house. In the absence of 
samanadhikararaya it is needless to point out, the relation between 
existence outside and non-existence in the house cannot be 
characterised as vyapti or invariable concomitance. 

Existence of a non-existensive entity {murta) at one place 
necessitates its non-existence at other place. When one occurs 
the other also must occur i.e. there exists a necessary relation 
(niyatasambandha) between the two. Or the occurrence of one 
at one place is inconceivable without the simultaneous occurrence 
of the other at another place, i.e. one cannot occur separately 
from or independently of the other. It follows that there exists 
an inseparable relation {avinabhava sambandha) between the two. 
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(vyadkikaranya ) and instances ■ where this relation exists are 
available in abundance in our day to day experience. For instance, 
the rising and setting of the Sun. When the Sun is rising at one 
place it is setting at another place. But rising and setting do not 
occur at one and the same place. The relation which is absolutely 
independent of samamdhikaranya may be called "necessary 
relation" or "inseparable relation". Vyapati is not identical with 
Avinabhava-, it is something more than that. As observed earlier 
it is avinabhava qualified by sainanadhikaranya. 

As the relation between existence outside and non-existence 
in the house is not one of vyapti, the knowledge of existence 
outside issuing from the knowledge of non-existence in the house 
cannot be inferred (anumili). The validity of our experience of 
the knowledge of the existence of Devadatta outside the house 
cannot be questioned. The resulting knowledge must be given a 
different name, say Arthapatti. 

The Mimamsakas and the Vedintins can conveniently draw 
out the distinction between inference and presumption through 
the difference in the instmmental causes that generate them. The 
knowledge arising out of mere avinabhava is presumption whereas 
tile one that arises out of invariable concomitance ( vyapti ) is 


The Naiy’ayikas of the early times either missed the 

ignored tt. Udayana asserts that if the knowledge of one out of 
two inseparably related entities is responsible to give rise to the 
knowledge of the other entity then the relation between the two 
is to be deemed as vyapti. The knowledge of one thing, not 
invariably concomitant with the other, cannot possess the 



knowledge of the other. 3 Against this glaring difference between 
avinabhava and vyapati, Udayana’s position can hardly sustain. 

Udayana, Jayanta, Gangesa and a host of 
Nyaya-vaisesika philosophers of later times contend that 
Arthapatti is identical with Anumana of the kevalavyatireki type. 
Udayana affirms that what is Arthapatti according to the 
Mimamsakas is none other than Vyatireka concomitance; the 
difference is only in name.^ 

Negative (Vyatireka) concomitance is pressed into service 
when no positive (anvaya) concomitance between the probans 
(hetu) and the probandum ( sadhya ) is available. For example, 
Earth differs from other categories (iterabhinna). This difference 
from other categories exists only in the earth. If one wants to 
i nfer difference from other categories with respect to earth (minor 
term) (the paksa) he must possess with him, beforehand, a 
knowledge of that special characteristic, of earth, which is 
invariably concomitant with "difference from other categories" 
(iterabhedavyapya ). Since itarabheda and smell are exclusively 
present only in earth we cannot come across an instance 
(anvayadrstanta) other than earth where we can observe agreement 
in presence (anvaya sahacara) so as to be able to arrive at the 
positive universal proposition "Whatever has smell is different 
from the rest". But there are instances like water, fire etc., where 
we can observe agreement in absence (vyatireka sahacara) and 
arrive at the negative universal proposition. Whatever is not 
different from others (water, fire etc.) has no smell". Difference 
from other categories, in ear'll?, will have to be inferred only from 
the negative universal proposition. 

None that is not different from earth possesses smell. Earth 
has smell. Therefore earth is different from other categories. Now 
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it remains for us to see whatever Arthapatta can be satisfactorily 
explained as a case of inference of the kevala vyatireki type and 
Devadatta’s existence outside can be inferred from a knowledge 
of kevala vyatireka or the purely negative concomitance. It is 
well known that inference of the kevalavyatireki type starts with 
a purely negative proposition. Again positive proposition. 
"Whichever does not exist in the house exists outisde" when 
transformed into a negative proposition will assume the form 
"whichever does not exist outside is not non-existent in the house. 
This amounts to say "whichever does not exist outside the house 
exists in the house. Here non-existence outside and the 
non-existence of non-existence do not occur in one and the same 
locus, i.e. the locus of non-existence is outside the house and the 
locus of the non-existence of non-existence is in the house. It 
appears that there is no samanadhikaranya and hence no 
vyapti. 

ii 

Regarding the other and in fact a more important aspect of 
the issue is whether the knowledge of universal concomitance 
between the absence sadhya and the absence of hetu, i.e. 
vyatireka vyapti yields the knowledge of the universal 
concomitance between the hetu and sadhya i.e. anvaya vyapati, 
and generates an inference through the latter, it must be said an 
affirmative reply to that by the Naiyayikas amounts to a surrender 
of their position on a few of their basic positions as the following 
consideration would show. 

In refuting the view that Arthapatti is postulation produced 
by doubt the Naiyayikas have said that the samanyatodrshta 
produces the same result when aided by tar'ka 
samanyatodrshtaa unaided by tarka produces only a disjunction 




like "Devadatta is either dead or living 1 ', which results only in 
doubt. B ut with the help of tarka it produces the definite knowledge 
of Devadatta’s existence outside. 5 But what is tarka? Gautama 
defines it as a reasoning to know the truth when there is doubt. 6 
It is a reductio ad bsurdum. It is attribution of hetvabhava by 
suppposingracf/iyafi/iava. For the classical example, the mountain 
constants fire because there is smoke, the tarka would be of the 
form, if it does not contain fire there would have been no smoke. 
The Naiyayikas do not treat tarka as a separate pramana or even 
as a form of syllogism ( Anumana ) but only as an aid to 
vyapti. 

But how is this tarka different from what we call 
vyatirekavyaptil The latter is the concomitance of the 
sadhyabhava. But tarka also runs: Had there been 
sadhyabhava there would have been hetvabhava. Indeed there 
is difference between the two modes of expression. When 
expressed as a vyapti there is an ‘is’, and when expressed as a 
tarka there is a ‘would have been’. But ‘would have been' is 
based upon ‘is’. It is not even an implication of ‘is’, though we 
may say that it is an application. It is just an immediate inference, 
the contrapositive of the original anvayavyapti. The contrapositive 
of "All S is P" is "All not p is not S"; thus the contrapositive of 
"whi c he e noke there is fire" is whenever there is absence 
of fire there is absence of smoke". Tarka in the classical 
anvayavyatireka example would be if there is not fire there would 
not have been smoke : but there is smoke: (and the 
Naiyayikas continue) hence this smoke must have been without 
cause and eternal (nitya). 

The Naiyayika does not seem to proceed further; if he does 
there would be difficulties. Supposing the question is asked: what 
is the harm if smoke is without a cause and eternal? He would 
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have to say that it conflicts with what we see. If it does, the 
conclusion would be: There is fire. Now, if the conclusion can 
be obtained through tarka itself, the latter must be treated as a 
pramana or it itself would be inference. If, on the other hand, 
he answers that if the smoke is eternal the law of causality would 
be violated he would be holding the view that inference possible 
only when the hetu and the sadhya are causally related. But even 
for anvayavyatireki inference there are instances where the two 
are not causally related but yet are concomitant. The example of 
European logic is: All men are organisms, Socrates is a man, 
and therefore he is an organism, is of the kind. Here the tarka 
would be, if Socrates were not mortal he would not have been 
a man; but man and organism are not causally related. 

The Na'iyayika is not at all prepared to treat tarka as a form 
of inference. Udyotakara discusses the point. 7 He anticipates the 
objection that tarka is Amimana as it is dependent upon the 
memory of the concomitance between hetu and sadhya. But he 
replies that Anumana is possible when we have a dharma and a 
dharmi; when we have a dharmi alone only tarka is possible. 
Supposing we see something at a distance in dark and say; It is 
a pillar or a man. Then we see a horse nearby; and as horses 
imply riders, we conclude that is a man. Here the horse is not 
a dharma or property of man, from which we could have inferred 
the man. What the tarka does here is the negation of the alternative 
pillar. But this argument of Udyotakara is obviously lame. For 
unless we are sure that it is a man we cannot negate that it is a 
pillar. But how could we have got that knowledge? Only with 
the help of horse through tarka. It is immaterial whether the hetu 
is a property (dharma) or cause ( karanya ) or some other kind 
of mark or sign. If it cannot give us the sadhya that it is a man 
the possibility of a man being a pillar can never be negated. 




Further, when Gautama used the word karanopapattitah in the 
Sutra he means that tarka works with the law of causality, and 
an effect can be taken as the dharma of the cause. 

If then through tarka alone it is possible to get the conclusion, 
if it is little different from vyatirekavyapti, and if it can be used 
only in anvayavyatireki and kevalavyatireki inferences and not 
in kevalanvaya, is there sufficient reason to separate tarka and 
vyatirekavyapti and treat the former as only as aid in establishing 
the latter by removing vyabhicarasanka or the doubt that the 
hetu may be present where the sadhya is present? The vyapti 
which is common to both vyatireki and anvayavyatireki as given 
by Visvanadha is the absence of hetu wherever there is absence 
of sadhya , 8 But the form of tarka is: if there is no sadhya there 
would have been no hetu. One may say that as acepted by the 
latter Naiyayikas it is not exactly of this form. Then it would 
be: If no sadhya then the hetu would not have been produced 
by it. We have already examined this form a little above: and 
we may add that even if it is of this foim the meaning is the 
same, for that the hetu would not have been produced may mean 
also that there would not have been the hetu. Hence it is obvious 
that tarka is logically, though not always grammatically the same 
as vyatirekavyapati. 



anvayavyapti is the only vy'apti, kevalavyatireki is only, an aid, 
in obtaining it. This line of thinking also supports our contention 
that tarka and kevalavyatireki are not essentially different as 
Rayanarasimha. in his Prabha. a commentary on •Muktavah 
refers to the view of Aca'rya, who is probably Udayana, according 
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to which samanadhikaranya of hetu and sadhya is essential for 
all vyapti and so kevalavyatireki would be that Vyapti which is 
produced by the knowledge of vyatirekavyapati unaccompanied 
by the knowledge of anvayavyapti. 10 That is, kevalanvayi is that 
vyapti which is produced by the sahaeara Jnana or the knowledge 
of the concomitance of the hetu and sadhya , kevalavyatireki is 
what is already defined; and anvayavyatireki is the vyapti produced 
by the knowledge of both types of concomitance. Kevalvyatireki 
by itself is no vyapti} 1 We find thus that what Udyotakara says 

againsttorfeispracticailysaidbyUdayanaagainstfeva/ayyah're&i. 

The author of Cintamani also accepts this view, and even goes 
further to give the vyatireka an anvayi meaning by some twisting 
vyapti according to him, may be interpreted as the concomitance 
of the hetu, which is the negation of the negation of the hetu 
whose negation is present wherever the negation of sadhya is 
present, with the negation of the negation of the sadhya. This 
vyapti which is really an anvayi is obtained (gamya) by the vyatireki 
inherent in it. It is quite apparent that definition is tortured. 
However, the feeling is there that the anvayi alone is the true 
vyapti. 

We have so far tried to show that tarka and 
vyatirekavyapti are not essentially different. Then why do all the 
Naiyayikas object to accepting that tarka is an inference? And 
why do some at least hesitate to say that the vyaptirekavyaptl by 
itself can produce the conclusion? The argument advanced against 
tarka, as we have already seen, is that it does not involve 
the relation between the linga and li'ngi or hetu and sadhya. 
And what is the argument against the Vyatireki?. It is practically 
the same, namely, the concomitance between hetu and the 
sadhya is expressed by the anvayi and not by the vyatireki. But 
we have already pointed out that it is not necessary for the hetu 
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to be a dharma or property of sadhya; it is enough if the former 
is a sign or something that goes invariably with the latter. Yet 
both tarka and vyatireki cannot give the conclusion as syllogism 
by themselves. Both presuppose anvayavyapti. This defect has 
been noticed by Sriharsa, 13 who says that tarka is based upon 
vyapti, and if the vyapti is in need of the support of the same 
tarka there would be the fallacy of anyonyasraya (mutual 
dependence) and, we may add, if of another tarka infinite regress 
(anavastha). For ho w can I know that dhimabhava or the negation 
of smoke .is the vyapaka (distributed over) vahnyabhava or the 
negation of fire? Or to put it in simpler language, when can I 
know that smoke cannot be found unless there is fire? Only when 
and after I know that wherever there is smoke there is fire. If 
there is any doubt about this positive vyapti, I can never be sure 
of the vyatireki, fori still doubt whether there might not be smoke 
in the absence of fire. It is of no avail to bring in the concept 
of causality. For so long as this lasts one cannot be sure of the 
causal relation between fife and smoke, and one begins to question 
the causal relation itself. And taking the example of Western 
logic, unless I am sure that all men are mortals I can never be 
sure that non-mortals are non-men, and the latter can never help 
me in establishing the former! 

It may probably said that though in these examples the 
vyatireki is dependent on the anvayi. It is so in all. When we 
infer atma or soul from iccha or desire, akasa or either from 
sabda or sound, and prithvi or earth from gandha or small, we 
do not have m anvayavyapti. We cannot say wherever there is 
desire there is atma, because their concomitance or co-existence 
is not perceived and what the inference wants to establish is the 
reality itself of atma. This inference arises when we question 
whether there is an entity called atma at all, In such instances, 
it may be said vyatireki or tarka is absolutely necessary. 



In answer it must at first be pointed out that those 
Naiyayikas who hold that kevalavyatireki operates through anvayi 
have to say that in these instances in the v yatireki can operate 
through itself or that these inferences are no syllogisms. But no 
Naiyayika seems to be prepared to accept the latter alternative. 
They invent some interpretation like that offered by the author 
of Cintamani’ and referred to above, which is really the vyatireki 
of vyatireki. But the objection against that would be that unless 
we know beforehand the anvayi, the vyatireki of its vyatireki 
cannot give us a knowledge of it. It would be like saying that 
though one has not seen an elephant he can get a knowledge 
of it from the negaion of the negation of it. That the idea is 
absurd can be easily shown. If we do not know what an elephant 
is, how can we say, when a horse for instance is shown, that it 
is not an elephant? Again, only when we see the elephant car 
we negate the negation of the elephant. And now, how is tits 
former alternative to be defended? If the inference is a syllogism 
the vyatirekavyapti would be: whatever is not atma is withou 
iccha. But in the form of tarka, it would be. Iccha would havf 
been present even in what is not atma. But the question woult 
be asked: How is the vyapti obtained? Is it true? Is the doubt o: 
its falsity to be removed by tarka and what would that tarka be' 
The Vyatireki of the Vyatireki would be: That which is not withou 
iccha is not anatma or that which has iccha is atma. Put in thr 
form of tarka, it is; that which not without iccha would hav< 
been anatma or that which has iccha would not have beet 
atma. But then this tarka is not helping to prove the exclusiot 
but is assuming its truth. It is an undisguised petitio principit. 

We may examine the position with less technicality. Thi 
vyatireka-vyapti is: That which is not atma is without iccha. Bu 
howcanweknow what is not atma if we do not already know wha 
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is atmal ltis not enough to know earth as earth, water as water and 
so forth; we have to know them as not-afiwas; and this knowledge 
is impossible unless we know as yet; and the inference is made to 
establish its reality for us. The vyatirekavyapti would-be true only 
if the sadhyais already, established ( siddha ); and the sadhya would 
be siddha only if the vyatirekavyapti is true. This mutual 
dependence completely undermines the validity of the 
vyatirekamumana. 

In western logic we find the charge pedtioprincipii brought 
against every syllogism. In the syllogism, all men are mortal, 
Socrates is a man, therefore Socrates is mortal, it is said, the major 
premise cannot be tme unless the conclusion is true and therefore 
assumes the truth of the conclusion. Some modem logician have 
attempted to defend the syllogism against the charge.We need not 
take sides with either party here. But it should be noted that this 
objection is different from the one we bring against kevalavyatireki. 
Our contention is that this is not a syllogism at all, because it lasts 

themajor premise vyartnetevyaptfcannot be formed unless we have 

an anvayavyapti is, the former would be without a basis if latter is 
not already known. 

Our objection holds good even in the classical example of 
Devadatta, which is interpreted as a syllogism by the 
Naiyayikas. The vyatirekavyapti is some-what differently given 
in different works. As given by Visvanatha and elaborated by 
Rayanarasimha in his Prabha u it is: Every living being lives 
either in his house or outside, because he is living; one who is 
not either in his house or outside is not living. Then, every living 
being who is not in his house must be outside; Devadatta is uch 
a one; therefore he is living outside. 15 This inference really consists 
of two syllogisms. The major of the latter has the appearance of 
the anvavai the former is obviously a vy atireki. We have already 
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seen a slightly different form in the discussion of 
samsayakaranaka arthapatti. There the Naiyayika starts with the 
same form of disjunction, negates one of the alternatives through 
tarka, then frames an anvayavyapti. 16 Even the ordinary inference 
of fire from smoke may be exfiressed in this form: The mountain 
either contains or does not contain fire; if it does hot contain fire 

there would havebeenno smoke. So the latter altemativeisnegated. 

Next, any mountain which is subject to these alternatives and 
has smoke must contain fire; this is such a mountain; hence it 
contains fire. In the first interpretation which belongs to the later 
Nyaya vyatirekinumina leads to anvayi. In the second which 
belongs to the earlier schools samanyatodrshta with help of tarka 
leads to anvayi. If we examine the logical structure of the arguments 
we find they are the same. But to those who hold that the vyatireki 
by itself can lead to the conclusion, it need not lead to the 
anvayavyapti. It would be: Living Devadatta if he is not in his 
house, must be outside; for one who is not outside and not in 
his house cannot beliving. it is like the inference. The element 
earth is different from the others, because it possesses smell for 
whatever is not different from the other elements does not possess 
smell. But whatever be the form of the argument, our objection 
against tarka and vyatireki holds. 

On a critical examination of the definition of vyapti, 
Raghunath rejects vyatirekavyapti and the kevalavyatireki type 
of inference. His verdict runs counter to the Ny'aya standpoint. 
He argues that the knowledge of vyatireka concomitance is not 
inference at all; it is entirely different from anumiti. The 
instrumental cause (karana) responsible for the production of this 
knowledge is a distinct pramana, viz., Arthapatti . 17 



There seems to be a tendency among some recent interpreters 
of Arthaptti to call it a disjunctive syllogism. When Arthapatti 
is reduced to the disjunctive - categorical syllogism, it would 
assume the form "Devadatta, who is alive, is either at home or 
is out. Devadatta is not at home. Therefore, he is out". The 
alternative negated in the categorical minor premise is not directly 
negated but only through tarka or vyatirekavyapti. If I go to see 
Devadatta after ten years and do not find him in his house, I 
cannot jump immediately to the conclusion that he is living outside; 
he might be dead. And because the idea of his death conflicts 
with that of his hundred year life, which cannot be denied, we 
infer his existence outside. But his death is denied only through 
tarka or vyatireki. And we have shown that tarka or vyatireki is 
no syllogism. 

But it may be asked; Apart from what the Naiyayikas say, 
is it not possible to have a disjunctive syllogism here? Can we 
not give this interpretation independently? One may give an 
independent interpretation. But one must be also aware that the 
two alternatives cannot be obtained unless the doubt of death is 
removed. If I have the disjunction, Devadatta is either in his 
house or outside, and negate the first alternative I get the second. 
But as it is, the second alternative is not known; and if it is 
known there is no need of the syllogism. For we already know 
what we want to know. It may perhaps be said that the disjunction 
can be inferred from the example of a pot, as the Naiyayikas do. 
Living Devadatta must be in his house or outside like the pot 
which is not destroyed is either in the house or outside. But how 
does one get the knowledge about the pot? From the observation 
of some other thing? And of this? From a fourth thing? But do 
we get oarvyapti like this? There is the more fundamental question: 
How can we know that an existent thing not found in one place 
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can be found in another? Unless this is known there can be no 
vyapti for the Naiyayikas, and without a vyapti there is no 
syllogism, either disjunctive or categorical. That is why the 
Mimamsakas say that Devadattas’s existence can be inferred even 
when we do not have a vyapti. When there is a vyapti we of 
course have a syllogism. But when there is none too we have 
inference, which the Mimimsakas call Aathapatti. But when there 
is none the Niayiyikas can have no inference, for inference 
according to them is only syllogism, which can never work without 
a vyapti. (Upamam or analogy may be called an inference, but 
one can easily see that the present inference is not an 
Upamana). It is in order to have a vyapti that some of them take 
tarka or vyatirekas aids. But as we have shown, they cannot be 
ai ds bee ause they depend on the vyapti which they want to establish. 
And this defect we pointed out even in the view that vyatireki 
can given the conclusion by itself. If through Arthapatti it is 
possible to have the conclusion without having recourse to 
vyapti, it would be illogical to resort to the latter. It would be 
like framing a major premise for the inference, A is to the right 
of B, B is to die right of C, and so A is to the right of C. After 
we know that Devadatta is outside, if we still want to infer it 
our thinking would be like the inference from the perceptual 
judgment, It is red; which would be of the forni: It is either red 
or not red; if it is not red, then it win have to be both red and 
not red, which is absurd; therefore it is red. 

We may add therefore that even if we are sure that Devadatta 
is not dead, there is a need of some thought process, which cannot 
be syllogism, to infer his existence outside. At a certain stage of 
mental development aUknow thatthings aienotdead ordestroyed, 
if they do not exist in the house, must exist outside. But before 
that stage when the outside existence of things is inferred, it can 
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only be through Arthapatti. As a matter of fact, examples like 
these are not typical. At the state of mental development when 
we can discuss logic such examples appear to be no postulations. 
One may ask: Is it not quite an ordinary fact that existent things 
not seen in one place must be found in another? The significance 
of Arthapatti is seen only when we have typical postulation. And 
postulation cannot be turned into syllogism. The Naiyayika 
inference of atma from kcha is a better example. Here the existence 
of atma is postulated, the reality of which they may be doubted. 
But the y yapti, yannaivam tannaivam or that which is no atma 
has no kcha is meaningless. For how do we know what is not 
atma when we have not yet known what atma is? So there is 
here really no vyapti. Yet one may ask oneself. Can I attribute 
iccha to the earth: No. To the element water? No. Then after all 
the known dravyas are exhausted we might say: There might be 
another dravya which we may call atma. But this type of thinking 
is simple postulation and not syllogism. One may frame a syllogism 
if one likes after the atma is postulated. But first, it is unnecessary; 
and secondly, when through a particular form of thinking we can 
obtain a conclusion without vyapti, we have to recognise its 
speciality. To relute the Mimamsaka position it is incumbent on 
the Naiyayika to prove that there can be no inference, not merely 
no syllogism, without vyapti. This he cannot. But the 
Mimamsaka, whose burden it is to show that there are inferences 
without vyapti, has proved his case. 

iv 

The two systems of PurvaMimamsa and Advaita consider 
Arthapatti as an independent and distinct source of knowledge 
because in their view this pramana provides us with the knowledge 
of, certain facts which no other pramana can explain to us. The 
Mimimsakas frequently use Arthapatti for explaining the Vedic 
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texts by supposing missing words and meaning^ without which 
the texts cannot be oorrectly understood. The Mimamsakas also 
base their beliefs on Arthapatti in such oases as survival of self 
after death. The Advaita Vedantins themselves used Arthapatti 
not simply for explaining facts of finite experience like the 
stoutness of a man who does not eat during the day or the absence 
of Devadatta from home, but also for arriving at philosophical 
categories like that of power or shakti. Their main argument may 
be stated thus: something, as e.g. germ growing into a tree or 
Jyotistoma sacrifice leading to heaven, would be unexplained or 
anupapanna if there were no supposition of power. 

The Advaitins also find this method useful for explaining 
the Vedanta texts. For example, the Upanisads sometimes speak 
of the creation of world by Brahman and out of Brahman; but 
sometimes they teach that there is no multiplicity, Brahman being 
the only Reality. This conflict is removed by supposing that 
creation is not a real transformation (parinama ) of Brahman.lt 
is only an apparent change (vivarta) just like the appearance of 
a rope as a snake. Therefore a new type of objectivity is postulated 
called maya, which is neither real nor unreal. For the hypothesis 
of anirvacaniya there can really be no vyapti. The inference of 
the movement of the sun, which is sometimes given as an example 
of sOmanyatodrushta, is also a better example than that about 
Devadatta. Modem science denies that movement. However, if 
we accept its truth for argument’s sake, we may say it is more 
fitting. Here also there is no real vyapti , though one may be 
framed and instances may be given. It is of course not as good 
as an example as the above two. In modem science we get better 
examples. The postulation of either as the medium of sound is 
one. The philosophy the Absolute is inferred as the ultimate 
postulate of our experience is the result of Arthapatti. And the 
best example is the proof itself of the law of contradiction, which 
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would be: If the principle is not true, even the proof to disprove 
it will not be true. 

Generally we postulate aprinciple orentity in order to explain 
some facts or to remove some contradiction. And as even syllogi sm 
is based on the principle of contradiction, it may be interpreted 
as postulation also. This is what is called the reductio and 
absurdum proof. Even in the ordinary example, if the truth of 
"Socrates is not mortal" is not accepted, then the proposition,"All 
men are mortal", would be false. Hence its truth must be postulated. 
This point is noticed by the Mimamsakas, who say that, if fire 
is inferred from smoke without the help of vyapti, the thought 
process would be Arthapatti}* Thus wherever there is a syllogism 
we may discover Arthapattv, but in every Arthapatti we cannot 
discover a syllogism. 

The Advaintins use this method also in supposing some 
unperceived facts and principles for explaining experienced facts. 
For example, they suppose the existence of an objectless blissful 
consciousness during dreamless sleep, in order to explain the 
memory we have on rising from such a sleep when we say "I 
had a comfortable sleep; 1 did not know anything then". We can, 
again, trace this method of postulation in the supposition (made 
by the Advaitins forexplainingthe world and empirical experience) 
that the six things viz. the individual, God ( Iswara) pure 
consciousness, maya, the difference between the individual and 
God, and the relation between maya and pure consciousness, are 
all beginningless. In fact, all necessary and indispensable 
suppositions, such as powerorpotential energy in things necessary 
for explaining their effects, the law of karma necessary for 
explaining the otherwise inexplicable good and bad lucks of 
persons, and the existence of God, 19 for explaining the distribution 
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of fruits in accordance with an individual’s actions, etc., are cases 
of Arthapatti. It has thus a very wide scope. 

The value of Arthapatti as providing a methodological basis 
of the common process of arriving at new knowledge by reading 
of complex passages should be taken cognisance of, it is undeniable 
that we do that we knew valid and useful knowledge in this way. 

I do not know if western logic has tried to explain how this is 
possible in the actual process of reading without reducing the 
actual sentence structure to cut and dried artificial forms. At least 
this is that no one waits for this cumbersome reduction process 
for feeling certain of his newly acquired knowledge. It seems 
that as the complex proposition unrolls itself from point to point' 
before my reading eyes these meanings of factual or relational 
import go on meeting together or parting from each other and 
in this growing process some elements partly contradict other 
elements till the final meaning of the sentence as a whole flashes 
out in the same general way as We find in the classical examples 
of Arthapatti. This interpretation is not altogether original with 
me for the Mimamsakas recognise one particular form of 
Srutarthapatti e.g. Abhidhanarthapatti, in which the meaning of 
a spoken word like "door" is understood by the hearer by means 
of Arthapatti. 

In Arthapatti the point is that the presumed fact is an aid 
to resolve the difficulty or conflict and not something which we 
should all pride in having discovered it a new. Here our 
consciousness is not that ‘we have cognised new fact’ as that 
‘we have overcome a difficult’ or united a knot. This situation 
of Arthapatti does not call for the cognition of facts but demand 
the resolution of discrepancies. 

Originally, Arthapatti must have served as an instrument 
of resolving conflict - both linguistic and factual - in the Vedic 




texts. The Vedic texts present numerous conflicting situations, 
both verbal and factual. The Brahman is Saguna, and th&Brahman 
is Nirgund! Now the question: Is Brahman Sarguna or 
Nirgund! Here is a situation that calls for the resolution of conflict 
and he resolves the conflict by presuming a fact the 'Nirgund 
means not devoid of qualities as such but ‘devoid of bad qualities 
only’. The state of mind of a man who offers such a solution 
through presumption is not that he has cognised a new fact that 
‘Brahman is devoid of bad qualities'. The Isavasya upanisad says 
that ‘Brahman nevermoves (anejat), ‘it is swifter than the mind’. 

‘It is stationary’, but‘itsurpasses all last moving bodies'. Similarly 

upanisads construe Brahman as the creator of the world and 
sometimes they maintain that there is no plurality, and Brahman 
is the only reality. 


One who is convinced that the sruti does not teach at one 
place one view and at another place another view, diametncally 
opposed to one another, but teachers one and the same doctrine, 
has to show by interpreting that the differences 'we ’ 

'sruti texts are not real but only apparent. The followers of 
Mimamsa and Vedinta being convinced that all texts in srui 
teach the same doctrine were constrained to find harmony 
underlying the apparently conflicting passages of different sruti 
SfToL words iey had to resolve the conflicts an 
contradictions in the sruti texts which they did by presummg the 
^ ing words and missing facts wherever necessary 
Zhapatti is the principle on the basis of which they could make 
sruti seif consistent. 


Viewed in this way Arthapatti is not so much an instrument 
or cognition as that of resolving discrepancies or that which helps 
us see unity and haimony in the midst of the apparently discrete 
facts. Committed to the interpretation of Vedic texts and confronted 
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with problem of reconciling the conflicting views in them none 
(others) would have felt the need for Arthapatti more than the 
followers of Mimamsa and Vedanta. Because of its importance, 
Arthapatti, the principle of resolving discrepancies must have 
been accepted as an instrument of congnition, subsequently. 

It must, however, be stated that the cognitive aspect is not 
altogether alien to Arthapatti. In a sense it could be interpreted 
as an instrument of cognition. One can meaningfully ask as to 
what one knows from the given facts: ‘Devadatta is alive’ and 
‘he is not present in the house’ and claim that his presumption 
‘he exists outside the house’ has given him the knowledge that 
‘he exists outside the house’. But in a situation like this our 
problem is what do you do? How would your solve or resolve 
this difficulty and not how would you know. The actual problem 
to be explained is ‘living Devadatta’s non-existence in the house’ 
Which is sought to be solved by the presumption that ‘he exists 
outside the house’, is, thus, and not establishing or knowing that 
'he exists outside the house’ The burden of Arthapatti the 
resolution of discrepancy between the conflicting facts. The 
intellectual process involved in the instances of Arthapatti are 
those of .‘deciding’, ‘explaining’, ‘reconciling’, ‘harmonising’, 
‘compromising’, ‘settling’ andnotofcognising.Herethetransition 
of our thought is from inconsistency to consistency, from conflict 
to harmony, from disquiet to quietude, from anxiety to rest. 


For the reasons stated above we may say 20 that 
Arthapatti can best be interpreted as the transcendental method 
of Kant or the dialectic of Hegel. In both there is the postulation 
of something new in order to reconcile some conflict, to remove 
some contradiction and explain some facts. For Kant the ideas 
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of reason are the unconditioned ground of all reasoning, which 
appear as if they can be obtained through an infinite series of 
pro-syllogisms. But this is really only a way of saying; for no 
one can exhaust this infinite series in order to reach the infinite 
ground, which therefore must only be a postulate. The so called 
ontological proof for the existence of God, as interpreted by the 
Hegelians, is of this type. Similarly, the categories are deduced 
by Kant as postulates or hypothesis; and though his proof is 
called deduction it is hardly syllogism. The movement of Hegel’s 
dialectic from Being to Nothing, and then to Becoming and so 
forth, is a kind of postulation. Being through self-contradiction 
collapses into Nothing, and Nothing similarly into Being, and 
this collapsing into each other settles down into Becoming. But 
this settling down is only momentary, for process begins again 
with Becoming. That is, Nothing is freed of contradiction in Being 
and Being in Nothing, and this contradiction between Being and 
Nothing is removed by Becoming. Thus each category is posited 
or postulated in order to remove a contradiction. 

It may be interesting to note that the specific logical nature 
of Arthapatti is neither exactly the same as that of immediate 
inference, nor of .syllogism, nor of inferenceeitherof.the Western 
type or of Indian type.Syllogisms are by nature subsumptive. 
Arthapatti is not a subsumptive process. There is only a general 
fonnal similarity of it with dialectic. One may describe if one 
likes, Arthapatti as factual dialectic. One fact is partially 
contradicted by another fact and thecontradiction is finally resolved 
by a piece of knowledge of factual import. 

Randle makes a suggestion which I think is worthy of 
consideration. He criticises the Naiyayikas for not realising the 
constructive or synthetic character of genuine Arthapatti and 
suggests that the implication present in it is within a system and 
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is therefore truly relation. He gives also an illustrative example 
from geometrical construction in which new positive truth arises 
by implication in the concrete new positive truth arises by 
implication in the concrete character of a system. I am disposed 
to render Randle’s suggestion in a slightly different from and to 
that when in the first stage of Arthapatti doubt appears in the 
form of two contradictory facts a relational system is actively 
present in the background of the mind and what really precipitates 
the valid knowledge of the new explanatory fact is the specific 
relation of the contradictory fact within this system. 

According to B.N. Seal the difference of the general 
philosophical position between Hume and Kant may be said to 
rest on the application of an Arthapatti. Over against fact of 
finite experience as obtained through series of sense impressions 
stands such general notions as causality. The element of 
contradiction involved is sought to be removed by Hume by 
rejection of the ontological validity of tire general notions. In the 
same situation Kant on the other hand proceeds to reason on the 
line of Arthapatti. Accepting the validity of both discrete sense 
elements and of general notions he comes to his transcendental 
deductions. The line of procedure is analogous to that in 
Arthapatti. From the consequent to the only possible antecedent 
without which it cannot be explained. We have stated that the 
conclusion in Artliapattiis a functions of the nature of the partial 
contradictories in mutual relation. It is interesting, therefore, to 
inquire how would Kant’s transcendental implication stand 
modified if the facts were regarded in other than Human tradition 
of absolute difference of body and mind. The objective idealism 
of Hegel can be said to be the result of an Arthapatti in which 
the basic facts of the arguments have been so changed. . 
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1 feel tempted to indulge in a little generalisation to say 
that Arthapatti may be very rightly accepted as a proper method 
of philosophising, the truth that we aim at arriving by this process 
in such as cannot be attained by perception or inference which 
being finite experience or being based on finite experience cannot 
give us such truth. Intuition has been called into supply the required 
method, but it has hardly been able to satisfy the reasoning 
proclivity of man. Reasoning is too vague and wide term. 
Transcendental logic has been offered as the proper method of 
philosophy since the time of Kant. Our Arthapatti comes very 
close to it. It seems to me, however, that Arthapatti gives a better 
account of the process involved in the attainment of philosophical 
truth than the Western transcendental logic. In the first place in 
its rclatedness to scientific hypothesis it may hope to bring 
philosophy and science in the same line. In the second place in 
insisting on the importance of the nature of the facts which present 
apparent contradiction for the correctness of the transcendental 
conclusion, it may put a curb to wild speculation in philosophy. 
In the third place it gives a sort of logical analysis of the process 
of transcendence itself. 

Philosophy would appear from the point of view of our 
interpretation on the full realisation of the relational system which 
tiie partially contradictory aspects of experience suggest by their 
inner necessity and which lying as the reality in the background 
of our finite and limited experience in making us wonder and 


15 
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